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A young rose in summer time 
Is beautitul to me, 

And glorious the many stars 
That glimmer on the sea: 

But gentle words and loving hearts, 
And hands to clasp my own, 

Are better than the fairest flowers 
Or stara that ever shone, 


The sun may warm the grass to life, 
The dew, the drooping flower, 

And eyes grow bright and watch the light 
Of Autumn's opening hour 

But words that breathe of tenderness, 
And smiles we know are true, 

Are warmer than the summer time, 
And brighter than the dew, 


It is not much the world can give, 
With all its subtle art, 

And gold and gems are not the things 
To satisfy the heart ; 

But, oh ! if those who cluster round 
The altar and the hearth, 

Have gentle words and loving smiles, 
How bountiful is earth, 
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CHAPTER VI.—[CONTINUED. J 

LOOKED around, wondering even then 
| at the fortitude of my countrymen, at 
the calin courage with which they were 
about to meet death. 

There seemed to be no more question of 
earthly matters; each family satin a little 
group apart; the major had a Bible open 
before him, and he was reading words of 
consolation. 

I saw one little child fast asleep in its 
inother’s arms—asleep, with a smile on its 
lips. 

Meanwhile the one ship’s boat was got 
ready, and the cry was for the women and 
children; but, alas, there was but little 
room ! 

Two of the crew had to goin her to man- 
age her, and there would be room for only 
eight more. 

Mrs. Vann was the first who demanded 
to yo in the boat. 

For a person in her position ‘‘to be brought 


‘Let some one else take my place in the 
boat,”’ she said. “I have no wish to be 
saved.”’ 

But no one listened to her; every one 
loved the captain's wife; they plaved her in 
the boat, and I saw her drop like one dead 
at Mrs. Chaplin's feet. 

There night have been room for more, 
but the other ladies refused to go. I spoke 
to Mrs. Stanton, but she looked at me with 
a sad sinile. 

‘‘Leave my husband and children to die 
alone, Sir Gordon? What a coward you 
must think me! 1 shall take my children 
in my arms, and my busband will hold us 
all to his heart, and so when the cruel wa- 
ter comes it will take us all away to- 
gether !’’ 

I listened, and left her with tears ip 
eyes. 

So the boat was cut adrift, and with many 
a prayer for its safety it rowed away in the 
sunlight. 


my 


“Will tbey be saved?’ I asked of the 
first mate, who stood watching it. 
“T should say not,’’¢he replied. “I am 


afraid of the rocks and the breakers—there 
are so inany reefs. We can only hope.” 

After that sorpe of the men made pre- 
parations to save themse! ves. 

I saw several on a raft, while slowly the 
water deepened and the vessel sank lower 
and lower. 

The afternoon passed, and twilight fell 
over the sea; the little boat had sailed away 
out of sight. 

The struggle had begun—the terrible 
was between life and death. 

I must have fallen insensible from 
horror of the scene. 

I remember a pair of strong arms being 
flung around me, and the chief mate say- 
ing, “she is settling down Sir Gordon! 


the 





to sea and drowned like a dog’? was un- | 


heard of, 

She demanded the first place in the boat; 
and, such is the power of determination,she 
had it. 

“You will leave your husband, 
Vann,’’ said some one to her. 

She looked at the speaker with an air of 
scorn. 

“My husband!" she said. ‘*What is my 
husband coinpared to my life?”’ 

She was the first that was placed in the 
boat, and the second was Mrs. Chaplin; 
three young ladies followed, then Mrs. 
Leslie. 

I shall never forget her lock upat her 
husband as he stood on deck. 

“Good-by, my love,’ she said—good- 
by!" 

Then there was a cry—‘‘The Captain's 
wife !’’~and Laurie Stuart, white as death, 
trembling in every limb, turned to me, 

“Remember your proinise,’’ she said,in a 
Voice of anguish. “You said I should Le 
near you when I died.”’ 

I bent over her. 

“T shall swim after the boat,’ I 
“Go; I will be near you.”’ 

~~ 


Mrs. 


replied. 
be went up to the capain. 


' ' 
i am t y kor shy ga } 


Vv) as 1e@ BUDre , , r dest st 
ni avert his eyé¢ ised 
face and refuse w kiss 
away with a tearless sob. 


Inade a 8 froin ber upra 


her ? 


Heaven help the men, women and children! 
I can save you, sir!” 

I remember indistinctly, as in the horror 
of a dream, the rush of water. 

I heard the cry of a hundred voices, the 
death-cry of a hundred souls, and then all 
was a blank to ine. 


Long after I awoke with the moon shin- | 


ing on my face. 

I looked around for the 
The silvery waves were rising and falling. 
but she was not to be seen. Where was |? 

Out on the moonlit ocean alone ? 


No, for a man’s hand was under iny 
head, a man’s voice sounded in my 
ears. 

Looking up, I saw the face of the chief 
mate, Will Atkinson, bending over 
ine. 

“This is better,’’ Sir Grordon,”’ he = said ; 


“7 felt afraid you were not going to open 


| your eyes again.” 


She turned | great Indian 
| mare. 


He poured a drop of brandy between my 
lips. 

“] have a bottle of that, thank good ness,” 
he added. 

“Where are we, 
feebly. 

“] hardly know. You see, Sir 
when I had done all I could to save others, 
] tried to save myself. 

“T made this little raft, and I gota bottle 
of brandy with a bay of provisions 


Atkinson ?°° I asked, 


Grordon, 


“] offered to take the captain, but he 
would not come. 
“ 6] shall stay with my shipto the last,’ 


he said. 


“And he did. I saw him upright and 
brave, his face raised, on deck as the sbip 
went down. 

‘He was not a genial inan,sir,buta braver 

e never was drowned 

% 
ri . | mn 6 
It was! yr " we were al e r thie 


Ocean, under the light of the 


in the year 1881, in the Office of the Librarian of Congress. 


Water-Queen. | 


PHILADELPHIA, SATURDAY, JULY 5, 1884. 


“T meant to swim after the boat,” I said. 
“T must have fainted.” 

“No wonder you did, sir. You forgot 
how long you worked, fasting,at the pumps, 
and how you helped to get those unhappy 
ladies into the boat. Weare going in the 
samne direction. ‘The boat is sure to make 
| for one of those islands lying to the west 
there, and if she escapes the rocks she may 
reach land.” 

“And what will 
think ?”’ I asked. 

“One of three things. Either we shall be 
picked up by a vessel sailing by, or we 
Shall reach one of the islands, or, if there 
should come a storm, we shall 
drowned.” 

“Let us try to find the boat,’ I said. 
“The captain made me promise to take care 
of bis wife. I kept ny word by getting her 
into the boat. She imade me promise to be 
near her when she died, and I want to 
keep my word, Let us try to follow the 
boat.”’ 

He was quite willing, and Providence 
helped ns, for a gentle wind sprang up, 
and the raft, guided by an oar that Atkinson 
had secured, floated away westward alter 
the boat. 

We suffered 
night. 

The moon shone, and a breeze freshened 
the waves, 

I dared not think. 

When I closed iny eyes, the faces that I 
should see no more came 





become of us, do you 


be 


mnuch through the 


long 


before them; *he 
voices hushed forever were in iny ears, 

If for one inoment IT slept, Charley Les- 
lie’s diseonsolate face, poor Mr. Vann, 
Major Stanton praying aloud with his wife 
in his arms, were all before tne. 

The night was not so horrible, 
the day came the heat of the sun. 

How we suffered from the boiling, terri- 
ble heat! 

And there was no shelter, 
| raft was all exposed. 

It seemed to ine that the fate of those who 
had gone down in the vessel was better than 
| OUTS. 

Those hours of torture seemed 
but length—Heaven and 
thanked !—we saw before us a green island 





but 


no help—the 


endless; 


at be praised 


and then we «new that we were saved, 
* — 7. + * * 
An hour afterward, just as the sun began 


to set, and the water was all crimson and 
gold, we drew near to the island. 

“T hope there are no savages on it,’’ said 
Atkinson. 


“Many of these tropical idlands are unin 


habited, and some beloug to savage tribes. 
We must be 
The wind brought to us the perfuine 
thought of 
who loved thet so well, 
I inust do my best to find her. The boat 
would be drifting soimewhere on the deep 


watchfal.”’ 
of 
Stuart, 


flowers; and I Laurie 


ocean. 

I would not linzeron the island—I would 
set out on the raft again, and lose my life 
looking tor her. What an island it was! 


Only tropical lands are so fertile and 
fowery. 
We saw great feathery palin-trees, huge 


cocoanut trees, date trees; and when at last 


we landed, such a wilderness of flowers 
was Spread before us as mortal eyes seldom 
behold—flowers of ravishing beauty, of 
brilliant hue and rich perfume, 

It was Sweet to set one’s footon the thick 
soft yrass, to hear the singing of the birds, 
to wateh their brigbt plumage as they fil 
frou) tree t tree 

| ¥ 
ire rT La 
“There are other people on the island; I 


' 
| Could 86e@ Lhe frou Lue lop of Lhe tree } 
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A wild inad hope seized me, Could the 
boat have landed here? Were its occupants 
saved ? 

I could not speak, but he knew 
stinct what I meant. 

“I do believe it is, Sir Gordon,” he said; 
‘but I will soon see."’ 

“T will go with you,’ I eried. 

Strength came to ine with the hope. I 
forgot the faintness, the exhaustion, and re 
membered only that is was possible Laurie 
night be on the island. 

“Where did you see them?" I asked;and 
he pointed with his hand. 
sot off. 

The island on which Providence in merey 
had given us a refuge was about four miles 
broad, 

It was covered with 
flowers, shrubs, grass, 

It was nore likean earthly Paradise than 
a desolate island. 

We walked through such a profusion « 
blossoms and flowers as one sees only tt 
the Tropics, 

And, when we had walked for half atmile, 
Woe saw a& group of woinen sitting under the 
shade of a large cocoanut tree. 

‘I looked again and again, bardly able to 
breathe froin suspense, longing to know if 
Laurie were there, aud at last, as we drew 
nearer to them, IT saw her. 

I fellon ny knees in the fragrant grass, 
and thanked Heaven. 

A few tninutes later they saw us 
ing toward them, 

They rose with acry of joy; they MNocked 
round us, weeping, sobbing. 

But I saw only one; iny eyes were riveted 
on the one face that alinost unknown to ine 


by in 


That instant we 


veyetation—trees, 


- —« 


hasten. 


| made inv heaven on earth. 


with | 


I saw only the dark eyes and golden hair 
of Laure Stuart. 

I held out iny hand to her—I spoke to 
her. 

I could have knelt at her feet and kissed 
the hem of her garment; I 
delight. 

“Youare saved,” [| said, at last. 


was mad with 


The little white trembling hands clung to 
meso closely. 


“Saved froin the sea,’ she replied—‘the 
cruel hungry sea.’"’ 
Then IT looked round. Mrs. Vann wes 


there, and four of the younger ladies, but 
not Mrs, Chaplin. 
“Where Mrs. 
erly. 


There was atmomenta 


is Chaplin?’ | asked, 
ea 
yslilence, and then 
Laurie, looking at ine with sweet, sad eyes, 
Mal: 


“When 
dead 


the morning dawned she was 
and she inust have died with a smile 
on her tace, 

“Tam quite sure that her dream 
true 
ber in the skies,’ 

“And she i¢ buried in the 


madly. 


caine 
that she saw her children waiting for 


wea?’’ | maid, 
I had admired the noble woman, and was 


grieved to the very heart by her death. 


Then we sat down under the cocoanut 
trees, 

A flower all crituson and gold, like the 
gladiolus, grew near us, and filled the air 


with richest perfuine, 


The sun bad set, but the waters were stil! 


crimmsoned with its fire, 

I noticed then, and often afterward that 
Laurie Stuart never aat with her face turned 
t Lue S6aA 

Phe gz ry f the crimmsoned waters 1A 
. at t r 

4 | 
i Dottie ft ‘ 1 ‘aS Ji fur seg 
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THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 








The bag of provisions which we had not 
touched on the rait and the larger one from 
the lat were examined, and it was agreed 
we should sup. 

Will Atkinson gathered some of the fruit 
which abounded on the islandjour tavle was 
the long fragrant grass; and, ifever people 
were grate!ul to Heaven, we were. 

Then over the fragrant flowere and the 
sweet smelling earth the veil of night 


fell. 
Will Atkinson madeavery seasonable 
proposal. 


It was that we should drag the raf— on 
shore, and, bending the great boughs of the 
trees so nsto form a sleiter, tiake a kind of 
hut jor the ladies. 

They sat for aome tine watehing the *il- 
ver tnoon as she sailed through the sky, 
while all the men worked bard at the 
but. 

It was finished In tess than an hour, but 
it was grievous to think of those fair 
delicaie women lying Leneath such a sbhel- 
ter. 

Begging yethalf an hours grace, we 


hbaatened to some little distance and 
gathered huge bundles of tall fragrant 
grasses. 


We placed them in the hut, and saw the 
tired, worn looking Women pass into it, 
and felt that for atime at least they were 
sale. We ayreed not to ge tar from theo, | 

There were four men—the two satlors wlio | 
had been in charge of the boat, the chief 
uinte Will Atkinson, wud myself, 

The long bright nacht passed, 

There was ne Sound frome the but. 

The ladies were doultiess tired out, and 
slept soundly on the soft fragrant grass, 

Before suurise Will Atkinson was upand 





at work. 

1 was surprised when | saw what he had 
done. 

The boat was dragged ashore, and placed 
under the great drooping boughs of a huge 
tree which oovered it like a root, 

That was to be a dining and sitting-room 
for the ladies. 

He had gathered a quantity of cocoannts, 
and, baving emptied the shelis, had formed 
them into drinking cups. 

These cups beld cocoanut milk, and near 
@ach was placed a biscuit, 

There were various beaps of dates and 
wild fruits as well —not a bad breakiast for 
shipwrecked people, 

Then be found a spring of ranning water 
and there the ladies mace their toilet. 

Laurie Stuart came from it with ber face 
all glowing and her golden hair talling 
ever her shoulders, 

The ladies mate us all breakfast together 
the sailors sitting outside the boat. 

After breakfast a committee of ways and 
Mews was appoiated, 

Will Atkinson undertook to provide us 
reygucsar bours with such food as he could 
Gnd. 

He said he could snare and cook birds; ho 
also thought be might eateh some fish. 

One of the ladies —Miss Salter—under- 
took the yene@ral tuanagement of what 
elsewhere we should have called the house- 
bod. 

Withthe helpof a 
one of the ladies had with ber, t made a tlay 
and lastened it to the top of one of the tall- | 
est trees, in the firtn hope that) some | 
passing vessel would see it and come to our | 
rescue. 

The sunlit ocean lav before us, a tnass of 
brilliant Mowers and trees was around us, 
we were site and well, though dreadfully 
depressed;it remained for us to get through 
the tiie as well as we could unul we were 
rescued, 

] was now to find a woman may be acow- 
ard in one particular respect, yet a noble 
wotnan for all that. 

Laurie Stuart was frightened Leyond all 
measure and reason at the sea, vet rhe ones 
could bave been braver or nobler underour 
present trying conditions, 

She was the life of the others—her pa. | 
tlence with poor querulous Mrs, Vann was | 
unbounded, She talked to her. 

She did what ne one else ever atcempted 
to do—she reasoned with her, she watted 
upon ber, and in the end Mrs. Vann grew 
warmly attached to her, 

She brought some kind of order into our 
lives. 

From the hut we heard every morninga 
hytin ar.se, sung in ber fresh, sweet, clear 
voice, 

She would have nothing but cheerful 
conversation during what we called our 
break fast. 

Afterward she made us walk 
isiand by way of taking exercise, 

Later on we all met for our dinner of bis- 
cuit, wild fruit, and spring water; and touen 
we sat iu the shade and talked until the sun 
ect. 

It wasa touching picture to see the few 
thathad been saved (rouraterrible fate kneel 
down when night cate and say over again 





white shawl, which | 


round the 


the prayers they bad learned at their ine- 
thers’ knees, 
If we were nottired, Laurie would sing 


to us, while the wioon rose, old Lome songs } 
that brouglit tears to our eves, 

Who could have believed that the fright- 
ened, nervous wotman whose face had 
Krown pare at every unusual sound on 
board the ship,would bave proved 80 noble, 
go brave, 8 lull of resource? She had not 
overcome ber dread tor tne sea, for once as 
we turned to a grassy slope that led to the 
water she caught iy 

“Net there, wot there,’ she erlied—“it 
leads to the treacherous sea!" 


liana, 


CHAPTER VII 


OW arn I to tell what happened next ? 
Life, love, and death go hand in band 
li this world—noluluy separates Lueui 


jus Very dong. 


—_ 





I arn almost ashamed to say that, while 
Mrs. Vann counted the bours in unteld an. 
guisn, while Miss Salter puzzled hersell 
about our ineals until she grew quite thin, 
I dreaded our being rescued—dreaded the 
hour which sbould put an end to our 
strange lile—dreaded the day in which I 
should be parted from Laurie Stuart. 

We had no real counfort, we never had 
enough to eat; yet I declare that my lile 
was happy. 

Short quick showers came sometiines,and 
duriag their continuance we crouched to- 
gether under the shelter of the trees, but 
alterward the perfuine was delicious. 

Fresh flowers grew every day, new buds 
blossomed, new fruits ripened; the lovely 
tropical suminer was at its beiht. 

Every morning, when Laurie Stuart 
prayed for a speedy rescue, my heart 
retelled, 


makes men wander ‘hither and thither 
without knowing why.” 

I was talking to Laurie Stuart, although 
I was looking at Mra, Vann; and Laurie 
knew by the subtle instinct of love that 
every word I uttered was for her. 

«“Jell me about Egremont, your home, I 
hear that it is one of the loveliest places in 
England,” said Mrs. Vaon; “tel! me what 
| it is like.”’ 

“Itis like a romance in stone. It was 
built I cannot tell how many years ago, 
There are the reinains ofan old tower and 
keep; there are tall square turrets and wide 
ramparts, some of them covered with ivy; 
there are great oriel windows, and an 
entrance-hall that one seldoim sees noWw4- 
davs,”’ 





Life on this flowery island with her was | 


ten thousand times better than life in a) 
palace without her. 
For by thistime Thad learned to love 


her with a boundless love—a love great, 
deep, and wide as the #ea which surrounded 
ux—a love that began io time ouly to end 
with eternity. 

That was the light that lay on land and 
sei—thut was whut made the flowers so 
fair. 

I joved her, and there was no barrier be- 
tween us, 

Let me do myself justice, 

Of all singin the world IT detest a wrong- 
ful love most: rather than yield to one 
thought of love that could not be blessed 
by Heaven and tan, 1 would tear iny heart 
from ty breast if Tcoutd and trample it 
under foot. 

Never while ber husbaud lived did I in 
thought own to uryself that I loved Laurie 
Stuart. 

Now that there was no shadow between 
us I acknowledged to myself that I loved 
her with an absorbing love aud longed tw 
make heriny wife. 


“Tell me mnore,” said Mra, Vann. 

Laurie's dark eyes were raised a little, 
and | readin them an earnest wish that I 
should go on, 

“There is a room in the castle called 
Queen Mary's room, and a lJegend tells 
how the beautitul queen visited Egremont 
in the days of her beauty and power, A 


deep oriel window isin the room, and the 


a 


| the honor of 


She alimost drove ine wild with ber sweet 


COY WAV, 
At first, and for inany long days after we 
landed, she was Openly affectionate and 
kind to me, 
She treated me just as though I 


had | 


been her brother—consulted ine in ner lite | 
) ‘The one thing needtul was wanting,” I 


tle difficulties, souglt wiv advise on all oc- 
caslous. 

It we were clitnbing a hill, she would 
hold out ber solt white hand to me without 
reserve; or she would sit by inv side while 
she sang or talked—all with the sweetest 
siiplicity and candor, looking without fear 
into iny eves when she spoke lo tne, show- 
ingame agreat and kindly regard which 
was not yet what TD wanted from her. All 
this was soon lo be changed, 

One evening the western wind was un- 
wontedly soil, fragrant, bringing tous the 
whispers of the leaves, the tiurciur of the 
Waves, the joyous singing of the birds, and 
Laurie sat with ber face turned from the 
great golden ocean, 

Some one asked ‘er to sing, and,with her 
usual yprace, she sang song after song. To 
ny fancy it seemed that tue whispers of the 
wind and the tuurcuiur of the waves accoin- 
panied her voice, 

“Sing my tavorite,”’ LT whispered; and in 
All simplicity she began “Annie Laurie’? — 
wttirst with asmile on her lips which soon 
faded, and then 
eXpression in her eves, the latter drooping 
until the white lids covered them, 

The caliipess of tie fair face 
gone, 

1] watehed with untold delight the delicate 
flush mount even to the golden bair. 

“T cannotsing any tore,” she 
riealv—"'l aim tired.” 


was all 


with a confused, troubled | 


| 


|; Vann. 


legend runs that Marie Stuart tolded her 
arins and looked at the lovely woodland 


scenes, the gardens and terraces, the 
fountains and flowers, and then turning 
to Mary Seaton, sad, ‘if ] were not Queen 
ot Seotland, 1 would be mistress of Eyre- 
mont.” 

“How very nice!" sighed Mrs. Vann; 
while Laurie looked at me, forgetting all 


consciousness in ber pleasure, 

“Is that true, Sir Gordon?” she asked, 

“As true us most legends, 
showing you the room, I 
will show vou the window from which she 
looked, and the exact spot on which she 
stood,”” 

“It must be a splendid place, 
*“T should like to see it.”’ 

“If we ever reach England, I shall be de- 
lighted to show it to you,’ I replied. 

“Sir Gordon, pray excuse ine,”’ said the 
irrepressible Mrs. Vann, ‘*but I should 
have thought it more natural bad you 
turned your attention to getting married 
Instead of yoing abroad.” 

I laughed, 

The sweet young face so near me flushed 
and beca:ne embarrassed again. 


” 


said Mrs. 


replied. “I bad really seen no one to love 
—then, at least.’’ 

“And have you seen such aonesince?’’she 
asked, 

“Pardon me;this is wy secret. I can 
only say bow very gladly I would think of 
anything of the kind now, if it were of any 
use,”’ 

“My dear,’’ I heard Mrs. Vann say con- 
fidentially to Laurie Stuart, “I do believe 
that Sir Gordon is in love with the voung- 
est Miss Salter. What a match it will be 
for ber !"’ 

But Laurie knew better than that. 





CHAPTER VIII. 


T was like trying to lure a beautiful wild 
bird. 

At times TI thought that I had secured 
Laurie, but, lo, she was far away yet, and 
the thought of it made my heart wari. 

She knew that I loved her, 

lfit were not 80 why did she avoid 
ine? 

Why had the bright sweet candor given 


| place to coy avoidance ? 


Lid she care lor me? 


| zled me. 


said hur- | 


And frou that hour all was changed be- 


tween us. 


Iimetheronce as she was going with ! 


some little delicuey to Mrs, Vann. 

Her fair face crinsoned atthe sight of me, 
her eves tell, and she hurried on with a 
hall-u.armiured word, 


I stopped her, and tried to take one of 
)} the white hands in twine. 


She drew it bastily away. 


She avoided ime with a shy, sweet eoy- | 


ness that made me love ber 
than ever. 

She no longer cane, with her frank eyes 
upraised to mine, to ask ury advice. 

I] coulda never tind ber alone. 

I bad no chance, allbough we were on 
this lonely island, of saying one word to 
ber. 

And T loved her with a love passing hu- 
tan belief. 

Only once did she design to evince any 
particular interest in me, and that was one 
day when, alter what we bad deemed «a re- 
wal banquet of game and wild fruits, we 
began as usual to talk about the ill-fated 
Water-Queen, 

“Sir Gordon,” said Mrs. Vann, suddenly, 
“why were you going to India?” , 

A swillvlance frou the dark eloquent 
eves told ine that Laurie too would like to 
hear the answer; so, Inaking the mostofthe 
opportunity, TP went and sat down by Mrs, 
Van's side. 

Laurie rewained in her place, which was 
a concession Thad hardly expected, 

“Now tell me,” said Mrs. Vann, 
was taking vou, Sir Gordon, a wan 
tune and position, wo India.’ 


more madly 


“what 
oO! for- 


1 lovked up at ber with a laughing 
face. 

“IT willtell you. Iain sorry there is no 
Polnaunce about it, but when [ Wasa boy | 
loved to read and hear abeut Tiidia. “AS 

i soon as | became what + i wRInNaGLY Ca 4 
nan of fortune, I res ved 1 grat ny 
desire to see it. ltriedt SO, wud aS Vou 
know, have failed. : 

“Then it was merely love of travel that 
took you from home,” she said, 


“Duat was all—the spirit of unrest which 


| very light seemed to die from the 
the sun, all the beauty and fragrance died | 


I ventured to hope so, but I had no proot 


ot it. 

Her beautiful face might have flushed for 
others, 

She avoided tne perhaps because she saw 
how much I eared tor her, 

When I took that view of the matter, the 
face of 


trom the flowers, the world becaine a dull, 
dreary hopeless blank. 


face and bid me not despair. 

It shows how accurately I estimated her 
character when I say that I never once 
dreamed thattiny title or fortune 
have any charin for her, 

I never even imagined it. 

My only wonder was whether she could 
learn to love me, 

We had been on the island more than a 
month now, and Will Atkinson 
despair. 

The biscuits were alinost exhausted, the 
ladies looked ill, and as yet we had no hope 
of being rescued, 

The island inust have lain far from the 
usual course of ships, for none had @ome in 
Sight. 

“Weshall have to die here,’ said Miss 
Salter to me one day; and ny first thought 
was that IT would sooner die with Laurie 
Stuart than live without ber; her grace, her 
beauty, her cheerfulness under all priva- 
tion endeared her to me, 

I found, as tine went on, that she had by 
nature a light, gay, bappy heart, a fund of 
witand keen appreciation of humor. 

Shetast have been terribly unhappy 
on board the Water-Queen to bide ber na- 
tural character so ¢ tupletely. 

The first time that ber sweet, silvery, 
inusical langu rang out on the sunlit air, I 
WAS AInAzZed, 

Laurie Stuart, whoin I had always seen 
under the iufluence of a great fear, un- 
happy, Silent, terrified, w laugh lke a 

wlit-hearted chiid! 

Of past sad on 
Qi spoke, 

We talked [the vessel, the 

" 48 the ship's but of 
‘8 Laurie's husband we tnade po men- 

tion; her tearand her misery we seldom 
} discussed, 


lays board W ater- 


we never 


the 


passe! 
aster, 


gers, 
ofthe capta 


boten 


If ever 1 have | 


That question puz- | 


Hope would come then with a smiling | 


would | 


began to | 


She was far happier on this solitary tro. 
pical island than she was on board the shi 
surrounded by every comlort—bappier 
stronger. 

She had a color like the leaf of a rose, her 
eves were bright asstars and c.ear ascrysial, 
her mouth was fresh and red asa pome. 
granate bud. 

She vrew lovelier with every day that 

, and she was bappy—I Knew it from 
what followed, 

One day there was a loud cry of *‘A sail, 

stil $"” 

Will Atkinson and I raised onr flaz—the 
white flag of distress—while the women 
stxxl by with prayerful tearful eyes—all 
but Laune S uart, whoat the first ery, I 
noticed, bustened into 4 thicket of flowering 
trees, 

We sent Joud shrill cries over the face of 
the waters, but they did not reach far 
enough, 

It was a sultry day, withont a breath of 
wind, and our flag drooped round the tall 
pole and would not flutter. 

The ship passed out of sight. 

Some of the women gave vent to wailing, 
bitter cries. 

I went in search of Laurie. 

She wus standing atthe far end of the 
thicket. 

As I looked ather, I thonght no fairer 
picture had ever been dreamed by poet or 
painter, 

Her volden hair lav like a veil over her 
shoulders, her fowerlike face was all bright 
with the rays ofthe sua, ber bands were 
filied with fHowers, 

When she saw me, a vivid flush spread 
over hertace and the flowers fell at her 
feet. 

Then she recovered herself and came up 
to me, with a half troubled look in her 
eves. 

‘‘Have they seen 
she asked. 

“No,” I replied; 
their attention.” 

‘To ny wonder, surprise, and joy, instead 
of doing asthe others did, shedding de- 
spairing tears, she siniled—smiled with a 
beautiful flush that drove me alinost mad 
with deligut. 

*You are not sorry,’’ I said; “I believe, 
on iny word, that you are glad. QOb,Laurie, 
you are glad!’ 

I rushed forward, meaning to clasp the 
sweet white bands in iny own and bold 
them fast, but, swift as a lapwing, she fled 
from ime, and T could not teil whither she 
had vanished. , 

But her flush, her smiie, were enough to 
daze ine, 

The other ladies were weeping and utter- 
ing heart-breaking cries, 

Why should she wish to remain on this 
island, unless some one that she cared very 
much for was there also? 

We did not meet again until what was by 
courtesy called our dinner-time, and then 
the dark eyes never met mine—they were 
averted from ime. 

That was the saddest hour our party 
spent. 

The ladies were so depressed, they had 
felt so sure of a rescue, and the disappoint 
inent Was So intense. 

“T would rather be without ho 
have hope tollowed by such blank 
suid Miss Salter, 

I happened at that moment to meet the 
dark eves of inv love, and they said that 
this island, so terrible to others, was Para- 
dise to her. 

Come what might, I resolved to speak to 
Laurie that day; sue could not be angry— 
she must know, 

Where should 1 find her? 
| She had taken refuge with Mrs. Vann, of 
| course. 

Yes, there I found her sitting talking to 
the poor lady, whose grandeur had 80 
signally collapsed, and who even now and 
then dropped a tear atthe memory of ber 
husbana. 

1 nay be pardoned a subterfuge; when & 
man’s heart is on fire, he does not always 
| Stop to weign his words, 
| Ttold Laurie that I had found some white 
| blossoms and golden fruit at the other side 
of the island, and that I wanted her to go 
| with mine to see thes. 

She refused. 

She was tired, and wanted to remain with 
Mrs. Vann. But that lady looked severely 
| at ler, 

“Go, my dear, when Sir Gordon asks 

| You; the least that we can do in this dread- 
ful place is to oblige each other.’’ 

1 saw that she would fain have refused If 

| she had dared, but the habit of obedience 

| Was strong upon her. She rose in silence, 

| Saying gravely: 

“1 will accompany vou, Sir Gordon, if 
you wish; but I must not be long gone.” 

There was little preparation for a wal 
in those days, 

There were neither bonnets, hats, sbaw]s, 
nor coats, 

A most wretched company we appearid— 
all but my darling she was always fair. 
never knew whether her dress was of silk 
or of thread, but I did know that she wore 
it with the tue grace of a queen. 

When the sun was very warin, she made 
| bead-coverings of green Jeaves for us. 

Alter walking sume time, Laurie 
inarked: 

“I donot see the white blossoms or 
golden fruit, Sir Gordon. Where 
they ?’’ 

‘Laurie, Laurie, do not be so cruel; yo! 
must Know how tnany days I have sus it 
you—how I have been longing to speak © 
you. 

She walked on quickly in utter silence 
With a flushed tace and downecast eves._ 

“Why should you beeruelto me? What 





us? Are they coming?” 


‘‘we could not attract 





than 
espair’’ 


re- 


the 
are 


| have I done that you should refuse lyek 
| at ue or apeak to me ?”’ 





























“JT do leok at you,” she replied, timidly. 

“No, youdonot, You look atthe flowers 
and the trees, at the sky and the grass, at 
the faces of your friends—but you never 
bestow one single glance on tne.”’ 

“[ am quite sure that I do, Sir Gordon,” 
she declared. 

“Then look at me now, Laurie; just raise 
your eyes to mine tor one moment.” 

“No, I will not,” she said, quickly. 

“And why not?’ I asked. 

“7 cannot tell you ?’’ Sir Gordon.” 

I caught ber hands in mine. 


She did not withdraw them, but the 
flush deepened on ber face, and then she 
grew deadly pale. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


Sacrificed. 


BY MAGGIE GREENE. 











T was a dark, cloudy night. 

The rain had talien all day long, with- 
out ceasing. 

The streets were mnuddy and wet. 

No one ventured out unless compelled to 
by some very urgent business, 

“All the dreary dav, over the little white 
cottage on the hill, the angel of death bad 
fluttered bis wings, and as night drew on, 
the aged man who lay in the front room 
grew rapidly worse, 

Turning to his brother, who sat at his side 
he usked: 

“Where's Ada?” 

“In the other room ; she told me to call, 
if you wanted her,”’ he replied. 

“Tell her to come,” gasped the sick man, 
and he raised himself up,and then lay back 
on his pillows, while lus brother stepped to 
the door, and called: 

“Adal” 

Then turning to the sick man, he aaid : 

“T'll return as soon as you are through,” 
and he lett the room, whilethe other kept 
his eyes riveted upon the door, which was 
presently pushed open, and a tall, golden- 
haired girl entered. 

“Dear papa,” she said, kneeling by the 
bedside, and, taking the thin, cold hands in 
hers, “are you worse ?”’ 

“Yes, my child,’ he replied, gently, 
“much worse,and belore it is too late 1 have 
a request to make,’’ and for a few moments 
he stopped to gain breath, while into Ada’s 
dark-blue eyes there crept a terrified 
look. 

“Anon,” he continued, ‘‘when you and 
Godfrey Alton were but little children his 
father and I signed an agreement in which 
we covenanted that if our two children 
lived they should wed one another. 

“He is dead, and Godfrey Alton isan or- 
phan, and you. too, my poor darling, will 
soon be,”and the dying nan teebly stroked 
her bowed head. 

“Your aunt,” he went on, 
rich. 

“She will give youa magnificent home, 
and love you for my sake. 

“It you but promise to marry Mr. Alton, 
I shall die easy, nay, happy. 

“It will be all I ask,” and he turned his 
dark,sunken eyes in a questioniug gaze up- 
on her fair face, which bad suddenly be- 
coine radiant. 

‘“‘Dear papa,’’ she cried, kissing the thin, 
white hands, “Godfrey and I have loved 
one another for a long, long tine. I ain so 
glad, so glad.”’ 

“T, too, ain glad,tny darling,’’ replied her 
father, raising her hand to his lips, ‘glad 
for your sake, ’ and, witha deep sigh, he 
passed away, and Ada Gitton was left an 
—_ 

‘oralong time she knelt there beside 
her dead father, with the fitful firelight 
flekering over her golden hair, her face 
buried deep in her hands, weeping bit- 
terly. 

It is true, his death had long been ex- 
pected, but that made it none the less hard 
to bear, and with a sad and heavy heart,sne 
arose and left the rooin. 

* 7 * o 7 


“is very 


It was a pretty scene. , 

Tne sinking sun pointed bis long pencils 
of radiant glory through the rich velvet 
carpet and daintily-carved furniture, that 
was tastefully arranged about the apartment 
in gorgeous profusion. 

In one corner, with her white, jeweled 
hands clasped, sat Ada _ Gitton, gazing 
thoughtfully out through the open window 
to the white, fleecy clouds. 

Suddenly her rosy lips parted, and she 
said, in a sweet, sad voice: 

“I only imagine it. He loves me just the 
saine as he used to,’’ and then clasping her 
hands frantically, she cried. ‘On, he 
must! 

“It would kill me if he ever ceased to love 
me; and then I promised. ; 

“T must not forget that. No, no, he still 
loves ine, iny brave, novle lover,’’ and a 
bright happy sinile lit ber fair face, as she 
arose and went to her tea. 

The next afternoon, as she sat in her bou- 
doir, the butler entered and banded ber a 
letter, 

Alter breaking the sealand reading the 
co tents of the dainty little missile, she 
tapped the bell for her maid. 











ed lady, who sat in the depth of a luxuri. 

ant arm-chair, 

“Dear aunt,” said Ada, as she seated her- 
= on # low ottoman at ber feet, “Kitty 

48 answered my letter, and will arrive at 

Sunny Grange to-night. 

‘I aim 80 glad; sbe is such good company 
and will inake it so pleasant. 

" a bys qos Save no idea what a bright, 

rely, little thing sh 

will like her.’ oo oo 

“Certainly, my dear?” replied the amia- 
ble old lady, smoothing out the folds of her 
black silk dress, “I shall like ber for your 
sake, if nothing else, 

“But, tell me, do you not expect Mr. Al- 
ton this evening ?"” 

“Oh, aunt, do tell me. Don’t you think 
Mr. Alton loves ne less than he did a few 
months ago ?”’ 

‘Loves you less,”’ repeated Mrs. Temple, 
raising her delicate, arched brows, ‘“‘you 
silly child, certainly not. 

“Isn't he here every evening, with flow- 
ers and confections? 

“Why, the very idea is absurd. What 
caused you tuo think that?” 

“Oh, I cannot tell,” cried Ada, burying 
her tace in her aunt's dress, “1 aim sure 
there is a difference in his manner, al- 
though he still comes and kisses ne as he 
did of old. I can see a change, and it is 
killing ine.” 

“It is all nonsense. Run and get dressed 
whileI orderJimto have the carringe 
brought to the door, and as it is now three 
o'clock, we might as well go to the depot 
and meet your friend.”’ 

Ada raised her head and dried her tears. 

“Will you? That isso kind, besides it 
will inake Kitty feel much mwre at home. 
You are a dear good aunt,” and kissing her 
she turned and hastened to her own pretty 
dressing-rooim to prepare her toilet. 

In a short space of time they were seated 
in the carriage, and the handsome equipage 
went dashing down the aveuue towards the 
station. 

When the carriage drew up in frent of 
the station, Ada alighted and began to look 
eagerly right and lett, in search of her 
friend, 

Suddenly a stylishly-dressed young lady, 
with dark hair and eyes, emerged trom a 
crowd that was just leaving the train. As 
Ada’'s eyes rested on her, she ran quickly 
forward, and throwing her arins about her 
neck, exclaiined : 

“Dear, darling old Kitty! 1 aim so glad to 
see you. 

“I thought you would never come. Aunt 
is here too,” and taking ber friend by the 
hand, she led the way to the side of the 
carriage. 

“Aunt,” she said, “allow me to acquaint 
you with Miss Kitty Bayinore, iny school 
triend.”’ 

“Glad to see you, my dear,” she said 
kindly, ‘and I hope your visits will be 
pleasant.”’ 

“Thank you,”’ replied Kitty, letting her 
dusky eyes wander over the high stepping 
horses and their silver trappings, “I am 
sure it will,’”’ and then turning to Ada, she 
cried; “Oh, Ada, what a delightful time we 
shall have. 

“I was so dreadfully tired of school, and 
at grandina’s it was so dull. 

“[ declare I hate such a monotonous 
life. 

“TI believe I was born for the city, and 
when I received your kind, generuus invi- 
tation, [ almost went wild. 

“Atfirst grandma didn’t want me to 
coine, but then you Know dear Uuicle Phil 
can coax her to do anything ; so, at last,she 
consented, and here I aim,’’ and Kitty 
laughed yleetully, all the way home. 

She chatted gavly, told what fun she had 
had at school, how she won the prize at the 
flower exhibition, and ended her recital by 
giving her friend a tremendous hug. 

When they reached the Grange, Ada led 
Kitty to her suit of rooms, and, alter re- 
freshing themselves, they went down to tea 
and, as Mrs, Temple saw a noted change in 
Ada’'s looks, 716 decided it trust be the ex- 
citemnent of having an old friend to cheer 
her up. 

“] will do all that lies in my power,” sol- 
jloquized the kind old lady, ‘to lengthen 
her visit and mnake it pleasant for thein 
both.”’ 

Atter they had finished, the girls started 
out for a walk by the lake, 

It was a lovely night, the moon shed her 
bright silver light over the terraced walks, 
and the rippling waters, whispered to the 
pebbly beach, as the friends *noved slowly 
along, aru-in-arm, enchanted by the 
scene. 

A troubled look clouded Kitty's usually 
bright and pleasant face, and turning Ww ber 
comnpanion, she asked ; 

“Did you ever havea lover, Ada?” 

“A lover?” repeated Ada, «und 
thoughts flew to Godfrey Alton. 

Was he her lover ? 

“Yes, she thought he was, at least he had 
once been, and velore she Knew it, sbe had 
answered ‘‘ves.”’ 

“Then you can sympathize with me,”’ re- 
turned Kitty, “for I am in so wuch 
trouble.”’ 

Trouble ?"’ echoed Ada, ‘why I never 
knew you to be in trouble In your lite, 


her 





“Marie,” she said, addressing the girl 
that answered her sumimons,‘‘a lady friend 
of mine iscoming to Sunny Grange to 


spend a week, and I wish a suit of rooms 
prepared tor her. 
*“Assoon as you have completed your 
task, I wish you to return and assist 
essing, as I ain going t 
- er 4 I t ir t } ,swrny 
Cross LUC Lali, aud tapped iighu 


tbe door, 
Hearing the ‘“Come in,’’ she entered, and 
made her way to the side of a richly-lress | 


W hat has gone ainiss now?" and she siniled 
aown on her triend’s dark, thoughtful 


face. 

“Come into the Summer house, K itty 
replied, mournfully, “and I'll tell you ail 
r e it.’ i. crossing 


. 7 ve 
a } ‘ and £ Live Stipa \ 


replied Kitty, shaking her dusky 


oe ’ 
at, 








| her face 


head, while the pearly loars trickled duowu \ 





through her sina!! brown fingers, “it isn’t 
romantic, it is sad.”’ 

* Ob,” replied Ada, kindly, patting her 
round, white arms about Kitty’s neck, “do 
tell meall, I: 1 can help you, I will,” 

Atter drying her tears, Kitty began: 

“When 1 was at school, I used to take a 
walk through the wood down tear the 
Spring every afternoon, 

*Oneday I meta gentleman sketching. 
He was so handsome,” anda bright flush 
wounted her dark cheeka, 

“Weill, he raised his hat and spoke, and I 
stopped to look at his picture, 

“There was no barin in that, and if it had 
all ended there, how different things might 
have been,’ and Kitty's griet surged 
afresh, 

“Don’tery, Kitty, darling,” said Ada, 
soothingly, “goon, and finish your story." 

“There isn't usuch more tw say,” replied 
Kitty, sadly. 

“IT saw hiin the next day, and he gave ine 
such a lovely bunch of flowers. Well, day 
after day I inet bimin my rambies, and, at 
last, when his picture was finished, be came 
one afternoon to bid me good-bye, and I 
don't kaow why, but I felt droadtully 
sorry, and then he said he loved ine, and 
that it would kill him because he was en- 
gaged to another young lady, and in a few 
months the wedding would take place, +I 
cannot break it,’ he said, sadly, ‘because it 
was iny father's wish,and we have been en- 
gaged since childhood,’ ’’ 

A sudden sense of dread seized Ada, and 
turning deathly pale, she grasped Kitty by 
the arin, 

“What was her naine ?” she 
trembling voice. 

“He did not tell me,” sobbed Kitty, “he 
was too inanly and good for that. 

*He only begxed me to forget him, and 
then he went away, he said, to die, while I 
cried inv eyes almost out,’ 

Ada sat like one dazed for soine time,and 
at last she asked ;: 

“What was his name ?’’ 

Kitty looked suddenly up, and replied : 

“Godirey Alton.” 

“Godfrey Alton,’ were the two words 
that Ada’s white lips repeated, and she sat 
like one in adream, looking pitifully up to 
the white heavens above. 

The dew was falling, and Kitty feared 
Mrs. Temple night not aprrove of their 
being out so late, and touching Ada gently 
on the arin, she said : 

“Come, it is getting late. We had better 
go in,” and she little knew, as Ada arose, 
the bitter pain hor story had caused her 
friend. 

After seeing Kitty to her rooms, and bid- 
ding her good night, Ada crept softly to her 
own, and, throwing herself across tue bed, 
wave wav to her pent-up grief. 

“Oh,Godtrey 1” she abbed, “1 loved you 
so! It will kill ine. 

“Why did you not tell me before this? 
and it would have been all over,’’ and sob 
alter sob escaped her white lips, until her 
tortured mind was wrapped in uneasy 
sluiber, 

The next day dawned brightand clear,the 
birds sang, and the seent of the new-mown 
hay was wafted across the green flelds to 
the open windows of the Grange, where 
Ada Gitton sat gazing very thought- 
fully. 

Suddenly her bed-rooin door was opened 
and Kitty ran joyfully in. 

“Oh, Ada,” she eried, “your kind aunt is 
going to take us out driving this afternoon, 
and then we are to stop at our old seheol 
friend's house and take tea. Isn't it de- 
lightfal ? 

“T think it is so nice to be rich and 
your own horse and carriage, 

“T never had anvthing nice. I 
if I were rich | could be bappy. 

“Besides, I should think thatthe young 
lady Mr. Alton is to marry, would be very 
happy without hitn, because he said she was 
rich and beautiful,’and Kitty looked lony- 
ingly through the open window at the 
handsome carriage that stood waiting by 
the door, while Ada Gitton let her sad, blue 
eves wander about the room over the ex- 
pensive furniture, inarble statuettes and oil 
paintings that were worth a small fortune 
In themselves, and then asked herself il 
she was happy. 

“Happy?” there was mockery in the very 
word, 

She was wretched, Nothing seemed 
bright and cheerful as it did @ short six 
months ago on the day she arrived at her 
aunt's stately home. 

All was dark and gloomy, and, turning 
to Kitty, she said: 

“Tf aim sorry that I cannot accompany you 
in vourride, but I do not feel very well.” 

Kitty's bright, cheerful tace fell. 

“Oh, Ada,’ she said, in a disappointed 
tone, “Lam sosorry. Are you ill ?” 

“On, no,” replied Ada, trying to sinfie, 
and failing in the atteaipt. 

“JT am Jar trom that, and daresay shall be 
all right when vou return. 

“Go and have your ride, and tell aunt rot 


asked, in a 


have 


atin sure 


to worry about ine, but enjoy yourselves 
and have a good tine, 

“[T shall soon be well,’’ and as Kitty 
pressed her warin lipsou her cheek, and 


said good-bye, she woudered if what she 
bad said) was true, 

Would she ever be well? 

No, no, not in this world, and she buried 
in ber hands and wept. 
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“Forget ine,” she wrot), “and think o 
of our engagement a a dream,” a ti 
ing off ber ring, she slipped it inte tiv ' 
velope, sealed it, wad, ticking up her pew 
bewan to direct it. 

Buta past scene rose up belore her, 
she seemed to be once again in the litle 
white cottage, kneeling beside ber dying 
father. 

“Oh, itis hard,” she mur nured, softiy, 
“E did notthink it would be,” and = her 
gelden head drooped, and rested on the lit 
tle rustic tab’ e. 

The evening passed away, the golden sun 
sunk low inthe West, the dew began to 
fallover the susooth green lawn, where the 
crickets piped their evening songs. 

* * ° * ° ° 


Years have since rolled bvy,and Kitty and 
Godtrey are married, and although he loves 
his bright, dark-eyea, little wile very much 
1.18 thomghts often wander sadly to the si- 
lent graveyard, where the golden haired 
girl has been laid to rest, and he brushes 
away the fast falling tears, when be thinks 
how tmuch sbe ‘sacrificed for his 
sake.’’ 

—_———>_ 


Bric-a-Brac. 


THe OLvest “A, B, C.""—The A, B, C of 
the present day looks so spiek and span in 
its clearly printed types, that people might 
not thnk it wasan ancient institution. It 
is so, however beyond adoulbt. The oldest 
known A, B,C extant isa child's alphabet 
scratched on asiall ink-botthe of black 
ware, found in oneof the oldest Greek set. 
tlements in Italy. It Issupposed to belon 
t» the filth century belore the birth Mn 
Christ. 

THE SPANIEL AND THE Bany.—A New 
Zealand paper tells of an interesting  in- 
stance Of aspaniel trying to feed a baby of 
cight inonths, The spaniel had a litter of 
pups, of which she was very careful, 
Whenever she got a bone, she alwava took 
ittothem. Alter a time her owner was 
surprised, and not too well pleased, to find, 
day after day, bones in the baby's cradle. 
Watch was kept, to discover who put them 
there. The baby’s nofher was sitting one 
afternoon near the cradle, when the elild 
began to ery out loudly, Almost imine- 
diately the spaniel ran into the room with a 
bone, Which she tried) to place in the ba- 
by's mouth, This showed a pood deal of 
sayacity. She guessed that the batv was 
erying for food, and being in’ the habit of 
feeding ber pups with bones, had come to 
the conclusion that a bone would be as wel- 


come lo the baby as it was to her young 
ones, 
Blows VERSUS IMPRISONMENT.—-At 


Shanghai the courts cutrusted with deciding 
the guilt both of the native Chinese or of 
foreiyners, have often a diffleuit task to 
perform. The award, for instance, which 
would exactly meet the case of a brawling 
Jack tar, might be almost meaningless 
to Al Sin, or bis piv-tailed companions, In 
this diletmmiiaa sortof sliding seale las been 
established, 80 tuany blows froma bariboo- 
stick, the native punishment, betigy regard- 
ed equal lo seven days’ Luprisonmment. As 
arule one hundred stripes are considered a 
fair equivalent fora month's in prisomment 
so that while the yellow-skinned offender 
pets the former, others have to undergo the 
terin of seclusion. The whipping done by 
means Ol a baniboc-rod is very severe, and 
though «a hundred thwacks trou: a piece of 
cane seems uuel lighter ptnishment 
than a tmonth’s durance vile, it is not so ino 


| reality. 


| tude the result 


| aniinaldraws «hur 
i aterile and sandy 


Tuk CAMELS HUMP. 
of catnels, the Arabian tas one hutip, the 
suctrian two, The lortmer is sometimes 
calied the dromedary;bue this nanie stould 
be applied only toa particular variety of 
the Kpecles, wiitel is sienderer, hore prace. 
ful, and auch teeter than the ordinary 
one-huimped camel, The breneh naturalist 
Suffou, formed a comical notion about the 
hump. Ele regarded it as a badge of servi- 
of harsh treatcsent througt- 

As a natterot tact, 
fut Upon whieh the 
ny bis Jourhevs across the 
V\iter bard work 
hump entirely 


Ol the two species 


Out many wenerations! 
the hutip isa store of 


Wiastes, 


or bad feeding, or both, the 


disappears, As the litttips yive the 
impression of growing up to and round «# 
bouyv riclyee, as if the backbone projected 


there, lUinay be as well to tention that in 


i the camel the backbone is as Straight as in 


anions, Tn special points, which 
entered jnto here, camels 
adinirably adapted for their careers in the 


other 


cannot be are 


| desert. 


Time Wanten,.—The 
fixed for his execution 


eve of the day 
Raletyh had taken 


a tinal farewell ot lis wife, and the inter 
View between the two liad lasted until the 
Abbey had tolled the hourof twelve. All 


| budtoess matters had been settled and there 


was netlhingy, therelore, on the mind of the 
condemned tan to interfere with his liopes 
and thouyghtsos to the unseen world tuto 
which he was abouttoenter. The Kinny, as 
a last favor, had granted the wife, 
to be tiade a widow, pertuiisston to 


speed 
bury tie 


body of her husband after the headsiuan 
had done lis fell work. “God hold me in 
my Ww its!’ sivhed the poor fair in «4 
tered er Coach, Stat ned ou er thre Ver 
Mipathow {the seaffold ut ‘ } al 
ist i ! 1 } ~ 
As ‘ 
j Kil 
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state, which had brought this memory into 
existence. 

But certainly nothing in Gilbert’s ap- 
pearance had brought that horrid man be- 
jore her. 

Why 
hin? 

Gilbert smiled tranquilly, watching with 
pleasure the expression on his wife's pretty 
face us she inentally unravelled the skein 
that he had set before her, 

“Isn't ita headache ?"' she asked sudden- 
ly, guessing at the truth. 

Gilbert shook his head. 

“What have you done?” 

“Had itout with her, Made 
stand that she should torture you and 
nomore, 

“Bade ber go away and do her worst, or 
stay here and do her best. 

“She has shown by her behavior at’ lun- 
cheon which she prefers to do. And she's 
wise, 

“She could have made us exeeedingly 
unhappy—only fora time, I believe; but 
the consequences would have been | still 
nore unpleasant for herself.”’ 

“You don't wish to tell ine what those 
consequences for us would be ?” 

“No, Gertie. [would rather have this 
hand of mine cut off, and rather this were 
mny last pipe, than let you know, 

“And now put some sugar in ny coffee, 
sweetheart, and let us settle how we're to 
spend this day happily.” 

They spent the atternoon in a punt under 
the shadow of rustling leaves, Gilbert fish- 
ing, Gertiv pretending to fish, 

‘The tish were not voracious that afternoon 
but Gilbert was content to smoke and drop 
his line in likely places, while Gertie was 
supremely happy, with ber float amonyst 
the reeds and her hook securely fastened 
in the weeds under the surface, to be alone 


THE BRIGHTEST SUN. 
nY. a. 





The brightest sun that ever rose 
Will die as doth the day ; 

The choleest flower that ever blows 
Will droop and fade away. 

is tochanging here : 


had he compared himself to 


For nothing 
Nothing le even true. 
Vet, through the changes that I fear 


He mains my love for you 


The tide of twee may eweenp along 
With angry dashing wave . 

The stream of life, tho’ e'e. 
Love at the heim will brave, 

And tho’ the clouds with (ark o’erspread 
The vault of ether blue 

No change can fall apon my head 
To cloud my love for you 


so strong, er under- 


ne 


Tho’ cruel fate keep us apart 
Phrough iife’s fast Meeting hours, 
And leave the thorn within my heart 

And bear away the flow’rs. 
Yetin this cold unylelding earth, 
Kellieve one thing te true. 
The purest love that eer had birth— 
Dear one, my love for your, 
—— <a 


LADY LINTON. 


NEMESIS 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE OF 


“BARBARA GRAHAM,” 
KTC., ETC., ETC 


LOVE,’ 





CHAPTER XXIII.—[CONTINUED. ] 


Ne thanks. Ibaveto goover to” Fon- 


tainebleau on businesss, and the drive 


will do me good, and near ber beloved  busband, and to 
“[ will have the dog-cart, 10 you are not dream of che future. 
going to use it, Baby.” | They dined alone, a telegram froin Miss 
Marvel on marvel! | Drummond informing them that she might 
This was the first time she had ever con- | ye detained at Fontainebleau until very 
sulted any one’s convenience but her Own | jate, 
in ordering What she wanted, aa oe (iertie was notat all curious to know 
“Only too happy te place it at: your dis | what the business was. 
position in any circumstances,’ replied | Butshe hoped it might not be hurried 
Gertie. . | through. 
And the brightness of her eyes testified Atten o'clock Miss Drummond was still 
to the truth of her assertion, ‘Pierce will |) absent. 
take your orders,” | “Better go to bed now, Gertie,” said Gil- 
Miss Drummond issued her commands | bert. 


languidly, and, protesting that she could | 
noteat anything, unfolded ber serviette | 
and arranged the lasses before her, 

Now indeed Gertie shone asa bostess,and | 
with only such help as she yot frou Gilbert 1 


“T will receive Miss Drummond when 
she arrives,”’ 

“She wiil not think ine waiting in court- 
esy, dear ?”’ sugyested Gertie. 

“No, no. Gao,”’ 


whe was not very talkative Chis morning, | Tt was after eleven when Gertie heard the 
khe contrived to keap up a little flow of | sound of wheels and voices, 

conversation and yossip which sparkied | It sounded alimost as if some one were 
now and then with happy flashes of wou | Sinying—but that cou,dn't be! 


anivy witand was pleasant to listen to all 


: ; A little jater she beard voices 
lirevtigel, i , ’ vale ‘ > , 
| her husband’s,speaking in a low tirun auth- 
> een ( % “ely me . . ’ 7 
Miss Drammond scarcely opened her) vritative tone, Pierce’s in short incisive 
lips to speak during the luncheou, not even , plirases ana files 


to complain. ceed ansuoOrously with occasional bursts 
She tnanaged to eata little of everything coherent, reimonstrance. 
upon the table, and left very little at) the There were sounds upon the marble floor 
bottomof her bottle of champagne. | of the vestibule, as if some weighty thing 
Now and then she raised her narrow eyes | yore being drawn or pushed torward,which 
to glance futively from Gilbert to Gertrude, | vor a time ended, and only the diseon- 
and returned them without change of eX- tonted auruuring of Miss Drummond was 
pression to her plate. audible. 
“Lf itis all the same to vou, T Then came afew sharp decisive words 
coffee in iny owa room, Baby, trom Gilbert, and a renewal of the slipping 
rising from the table when she had and shuffling of feet upon the floor of the 


ed dessert. . . 
. vestibule, and the sharp opening of a door 
‘ A ‘ ’ (ie »: i » 
It was not atall the same to Gertie; but the titery door ft asomed. 


os aed aa oe a = an ahe could Then the scuncs went trou the vestibule 
and replied with propriety. | and simply the bua of voices trou a dis- 


Then,as Miss Drasnimond swept from the | tant room reached  Gertie's perplexed 
’ @ur. 


room, she heaved adeep sigh of satisfac- 
j 
Some one tapped at the door, 


tion and smiled at her husband, i 
“Come in?” cried Gertie, sitting up. 


of in- 


will take | 
she said, | 
fituish- | 

! 


They went to the terrace, and had coffee 


served undorthe verandah. | Pieree entered, with a pillow upon” her 
Gilbert lit his pipe, and Gertie, with her | arm, 

Yands in ber lapand a happy curvein her | “Sir Gilbert desired me to inform your 

Ips, leaned back in her easy-chair and ladyvshbip that Miss Drummond is unwell, 


mused, but that there is no necessity for madam to 


“What is it, Gertie?” asked Gilbert, | descend,” she said. 
leaning forward, bis arins resting on his Later on, when Gilbert came up, Gertie 
knees, asked for infortnation, 
She recovered herself and turned to him | Ile said evasively 
with a little laugb—-Miss  Droamimond's “Nothing serious—an attack of the 
room happily was at the other end of the | nerves.or something in that way. 
house. | “She had a headache before starting, you 
She did not fear the censequences of | know, 
laughing. “She's lving on the couch in the library ; 
“What were you thinking about?’ he |) Pierce will stay by her. q 
asked. “Tt she’s not better in the morning, we 
“Nothing at all of any great import- |) will send for a doctor. 
ance. “But T don't think there will be any ne- 


cessity for that.” 

Then he talked of other matters. 

Gertie, seeing that he wished to dismiss 
the subject, retrained from: irritating iim 
with useless questions. 

The library was in its ordinary state when 
Gertie wentdown the next morning, Miss 

“Oh, amost inelancholy exhibition of all) Druumnond being in her room, 
sorts of auimals put together in one large | Pieree reported that she was better,though 
cage! stil sutfering severely from 

“A happy family, the man used to call | 
thei, poor things! } 

“Bat che creature that is most conspicu- 
ous In iy tine uory wasan old, old eat with 
a poor miserable tail aud two green eyes 
which used to crouch ina corner, with her 


“des odd how things sometimes come in- 
to one’s mind which are q tile out of kKeep- 
Ing With the subject one bas at heart! Do 
vou know, | was thinking of a show that ! 
used to stand near Kennington Chureb | 
every Saturday night" | 

“What sort of show ?” 
headache, and 
that she desired to keep her room, 

Gertie Suguested sending Lueas, the 
grootn who had accourpanied Miss Druim- 
inond on the preceding day, to Fontaimne- 
bleau forthe doetor. 
“No,” said Gilbert. 


“If she needs a doc- 


ears laid back, and divide her attention be- | tor, sbe will let us Know, you inay be 
tween a sparrow hopping about within the | sure. : 
cave and a wost brutal-looking man onthe | There's no false modesty about her. As 
outside, who pointed out the marvels of bis | for Lucas, T have sent hint away.”’ 
collection With a long, thin, sharp-pointed *Luecas!" 
iron skewer.”’ *“Yes—dismnissed him summarily. The 

‘ Doesn't need a conjurer t interpret that |; rascal couldn't stand on bis legs, be was so 
Vision, Gertie. tipsy.”’ 

‘You're the sparrow, Miss Druinmond is “And Miss Drummond iil! Why. there 

sal witls Clee ‘ } eves i l'in the Milght fave been an a je i’ 
4 ' skewer. There migbt,’” responce 

’ was aslooimmsled ina tone port a al Y 1 have 

A! al J ve liss Drum- | felt verv little regret if an a lent bad 
mond s urnalural to iness, s thing of curred, 
stealthiness and latent cruelty in ber eyes On the following day Miss Drummond 
wuen they were at their imost quiescent | caine down to luncbeon,stiil suffering frou 





| 
below— | 


Drummond's training | 





NING POST. 








headache, but otherwise showing no sign of 
her recent attack. 

She explained briefly—her head prevent- 
ing her froin 
been with a notary of Fontainebleau to 
look atachalet at Samois, and returned 
feeling fearfully out of forin, 

That she had to wait at the hotel until 
that horrid groom could be found, and that 
to ber horror, after starting froin Fontaine- 
bleau, she discovered that the wretch was 
intoxicated, and finally that the fright of 
the journey had acted so violently upon 
ber imagination that she was more dead 
than alive on reaching home. 

The important fact tor Gertie in this nar- 
rative wasthat Miss Druminond had to 
look at a chalet. 

When ordinary forins of politeness per- 
mitted, she referred to this statement, and 
tirnidly asked Miss Druminond if she in- 
tended taking a house, 

“Yes,Baby. One can't stay here forever, 
you know, and I like the peighborhood too 


| weil to leave it. 


“I shall take a little place—if I can find 
it.” 

Miss Druintnond stayed in the room the 
whole day,except at dinner-time. 

She bad acouch drawn into a ition 
where the light was not too offensive, and 
where she could get a full view of berself 
in a glass, 

There she lay scarcely moving, save to 
change one graceful pose for another, or to 
dispose her dress inore advantageously to 
the contour of her magnificent limbs, 

She did not read—she rarely, unless tbe 
newspaper continued some carefully-re- 
ported social scandal—and she scarcely 
spoke, her tongue being now under the re- 
straint of good manners. 

It suited her indolent sensual nature to 
lie, comfortably supported by pillows, re- 
garding the slight events that passed and 
brooding over her own secrets, and it re- 
quired a piquant emotion or the craving of 
animal appetite to rouse her from her state 
of torpor. 

She watched Gertie working for an hour 
ata time without moving her half-closed 
eyes. 

But when Gilbert came into the room or 
passed in the distance, her eyes opened a 
litthe wider, the pupils expanded, and they 
mnvved him to Gertie and back again. 

Gilbert, strolling in towards dinner-time, 
addressed a few cold conventional inquiries 
to her about the state of ber health,and then 
sitting down by Gertie, leaned forward and 
chatted with herina very genial under- 
tone. 

Gertie replied ina few gay words, and 
continued her stitching. 

He changed his position to catch her pro- 
file, and sat adiniring the delicate sweet 
outline until she detected it, ana turned 
her chair about, smiling with a bright flush 
of bappiness in ber cheeks, 

Miss) Drummond, watching the two 
through the parted fingers with which she 
shielded ber yes--she had*replied to Gil- 
bert with her eyes closed and her hand in 
that favorite pose, the thumb and finger on 
the two brows, so eacellently arranged for 
displaying herarm, the turn of her wrist, 
and rings—did not fail to see these signs of 
love, 

And, had she been ten times a better wo- 
inan than she was, envy, hatred,and malice 
would have rankled in ber heart. 

A bad woman with those sentiments 
her heart would not be satisfied to rest 


in 


; active long. 


| the 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
CORRESPONDENCE. 
YROM Mrs. Pierce, Fontainebleau, to 
4 Mrs. Gower, poste restante, Avenue de 
- VOpera, Paris— 
“Valvins, July 30, 188-, 
“Madam,—Obedient to your request, I 


write to furnish you with full particulars of 
visit of Mr. Gower and his daugh- 


| ters. 


“Yesterday morning,while preparing the 
table tor luncheon, I perceived a fly ap- 
proaching the house by the road from Fon- 
tainebleau, and, being apprised by your 
letter of the probable arrival of Mr. Gower, 
I went at once to close the drive-gate, which 
I had purposely left open. he fly had 
drawn up. 

* *Ask the woman if this 
Edith,’ said Mr. Gower, 

“Miss Edith Gower put the question to 
mein French, and, on my replying in’ En- 
glish, Mr. Gower asked if Sir Gilbert was 
at home. 

“T said he was, 
driver, and the voung ladies, informing me 


is the house, 


that they wished to take Lady Linton by 
surprise, asked where they should find 
her. 

“Ll replied that she was in the salon with 


Sir Gilbert, and that they could enter the 
room by the lawn in front. 

“After a little consultation arnongst them. 
selves, they proceeded, with suppressed 
Inerriment, to approach the house by the 
lawn, taking the path beside the house, 
While I entered the house by the door and 
took a shawl which Sophia Kirby bad been 
unable to find into the salon, in order to see 
What happened upon the appearance of Mr. 
(rower, 


“Sophia Kirby was lying on a couch ; Sir 
Gilbert was under the verandah, tying 
some ioose sprays of cleimatis to the 
rellis, 

‘Suddenly Lady Linton dropped the 

vyS She Was bl ling into her ap, With 
in ex ath 1 Of pleasure, which was an 
“ read vVtbev ‘es of her visitors, sir 
Griibert, on perceiving the cause o! these 
cries, instead of going to meet Mr, Gower 


and bis taumily,strode into the salon,and was 


talking long—that she had | 


in- | 


Mr. Gower paid the | 








at 





| about to speak, when he caught sight of 
| me, 

“He went to Sophia Kirby’s side and 
spoke in a hurried whisper. 
| “Ina iwnoment she whisked from the 
couch, and slipped out of the room at the 
very instant Mr. Gower appeured at the 
window. 

“Thus, nadam, the recognition we had 
hoped for was evaded. 

‘Nevertheless the conclusion to be drawn 
from the incident which did occur is valu- 
abie. 

“Sophia Kirby bad luncheon served in 
her apartinent, pleading indisposition as an 
excuse for her absence from the dining- 
room—an excuse which was partly justitied 
by the previous state of her health. 

“The yout ladies were very gay and lo- 
quacious, and I have never seen Lady Lin- 
| ton in brighter spirits. 

“After dinner the whole party went upon 
the water. 

“Sophia Kirby, of course, 
her room. 

“She wrote several letters, which I have 
not been able to examine. 

**When the party returned from boating, 
Sir Gilbert and Mr. Gower spent a couple 
of hours in the billiard-room, while Lady 
Linton and her young friends chatted in the 
salon—about Mrs, Simpson of Keunington, 
and facts with which your copy of the diary 
bas acquainted you. 
| «It is unnecessary to pain you by repeat- 
ing the slighting allusions inade to you by 
the Misses Gower and Mr. Gower. Mr. 
Gower sinoked a great many cigars, was 
particularly merry, and took the spirit-case 
to bed with him. 

“This morning, alter very early break- 
fast, the party leit in the break, taking with 
them acold luncheon and a hamper of 
wine selected, by Mr. Gower personally. I 
ain told they visited Moret, went on to 
Grez,and took luncheon in the forest. They 
returned to dinner, and leit the house, ac- 
companied by Sir Gilbert and Lady Linton 
to catch the last train to Paris just before I 
sat down to cominence this jeter. Sopbia 
Kirby watched their departure through the 
bars of the window-shutter, 


“{ have nothing further at this moment 
to report—nothing of inoment has occurred 
since I wrote a fortnight ago. 

“My partner in London is however ac- 
tively engaged ina new line of inquiry, 
which we confidently expect will result m 
a most important discovery. 

“T ain compelled to close my letter bur. 
riediy in view of the speedy return of Sir 
Gilbert and Lady Linton. 

“Your respecttul and obedient servant, 
“E. PIERCE.”’ 


remained in 





From the same, to Mr. Pierce, London — 
“Valvins, Monday. 


‘Dear Pierce,-— Your demand for a writ- 
ten order empowering you to draw money 
out of the Post-office, and accompanying 
letter, to hand. 

“You are aware that every penny in the 
P.-O, belongs to me, and that in the past I 
don’. Know how tnany years you uave done 
nothing but spend the money gained by my 
industry. 

“I do not wish to rake up old grievances, 
and I ain quite willing to accept your ex. 
cusesand ‘inake it up,’ a% you propose, 
But, though we may be ‘the same flesh and 
blood,’ 1 have no intention to let you parte 
cipate in the profits of my exertions unless 
you help me to the best of vour ability. As 
for your threat to drop a line to Sir Gilbert, 
and so blow up the whole couspiracy, that 
is a natter of perlect indifference to ine,tor 
a reason that will appear hereaiter, 

“I do not wish to widen the breach 
tween us, Jo. 

“On the contrary, as you will see by the 
enclosed notes for two hundred tranes—the 
Jev man in Fenchurch Street will give you 
, pounds less eigliteen-pence tor them, if you 
| Stick out for the proper exchange—I wish 
to Jet vou see that Tam most kindly dis 
posed towards you. 

“IT tell you this—that,if you only give me 
' good proof of vour wish to serve me, I will 
Jisten favorably to vour notion of starting 
the United Anglers’ Punt Company or ol 
iaking the candle-factory, 

“IT want you, Jo, to tind John Barton at 
once. 

“This will not be very difficult, as I have 
discovered that he is guiltless of complicity 
in the murder of Lady L.,has been thrown 
over by Sopbia Kirby, and isin all proba- 
bility dependent on his wits for a liv- 
ing. 

“I am almost certain he is on the turf. 3. 
K. is trying to find him. 

“We must get at him first. She sent a 
letter to him at the Warden Hotel, Dover; 
but its contents show that she is doubtiul 
ot his getting it there. 

“You will do well to goto the Warden 
and claim the letter, 
| “Not that it is of any value to us—I know 
the contents—but because it would be val- 
uable to biin. 

**You had better advertise in the Sport- 
tng Times and other turf-papers—if I knew 
the addresses of tuese peuple, 1 would not 
trouble you. 

“Word it like this—“If John Barton 
wants to hear of a good thing, write to 
‘Double L., Post-office, Dover.”’ 

“It there are any English sporting-papers 
published in Boulogue or Paris—I think 
there inust be—have the same advertise- 
nent inserted in thein. 


“ey 





be- 





suCcan take a rooin somewbere (it 
Dover, when you go there to claim che let 
ter at the Warden, and wait for answers ¢ 
Lhe advertiseinenuts, 


“It is not unlikely that John Barton wil! 

go to Dover himself, 
‘Be careful how you manage him. If you 
, find bim, promise him whatever you like, 





























and, if possible, get him to come to Fon- 
tainebleau with you. 

“Don’t frighten bim or let him know 
more than that you are acting for a lady. 
It he answers by letter, send it to me at 
once. z , 

“In either case communicaae with me— 
by telegraph, if pressing. 

“oA -_ now, Jo,that you may not go about 
this in a balf-hearted reluctant fashion, I 
will let you into a secret—or part of it. I 
have discovered within the last week a fact 
which entirely alters the complexion of 
this affair. 

“I give you my solemn word that I am 
working now for Lady L., and that, it I 
succeed, she will bless the day that Mrs. 
Gower set us to destroy ber bappiness, You 
see now how little I need care for your 
threat, and how, if you really syimpathize 
with Lady L., a8 you have professed, you 
are bound to help me to the utmost in your 

ower. 

“Write to me, enclosing copies uf the ad- 
vertisement, and I will send you more 
money, and continue the supply while you 
try to aid ine. 

, “Yours affectionately, 

“E. PIERCE.” 


“P.S.—I need not enforce upon you the 
necessity of absolute secrecy with regard to 
our proceeding at the present time. 

“Let no one Know what we are doing,nor 
even suspect it by a careless word. 

“lt is not probable that you will 
Mrs. Gower. 

“But, should such an accident occur, do 
not suffer her to draw asingle tact from you 
relative to this affair. 

“You know nothing, the whole matter 
rests in the bands of your partner at Fon- 
tainebleau, you can Say. 

“Should she by tneans getaclue to the 
recent turn of events, iny plans will be up- 
set, and all hopesof rescuing Lady Linton 
from misery must be abandoned ” 


meet 


From Mr. Pierce Dover, to Mrs. Pierce, 
Fontainebleau— _ 
“Sea View Cottage, Thursday. 


“Dear Eliza,--You've taken me out of iny 
depth, and where on earth you’re going to 
land ine I don’t know. 

“However, I recognize the wisdom of 
hanging on to you, and thank you for the 
welcome notes. 

“T ain sorry to see the money goes faster 
than I wish, and inust beg you to send ine 
more betore Jong. 

“Living is frightfully ear here, small 
whiskey, tourpence, and everything in pro- 
portion. 

“T have carried out your instructions to 
the letter, and enclose advertisements pub- 
lished in Sporting Times, Field, ete. 


“| fetebed the letter addressed to John 
Barton at the Warden and read it. It is all 
heathen Greek to ine. 


‘But I bave unbounded confidence in 
you, and ain heartily glad to hear we are 
doing dirty work for clean people. 

“Tam certain a cheap bathing-coinpany 
would do here, but of that more anon. 
Fish is scarcely to be obtained, the Dest be- 
Ing sent to London. 

“The remainder is sold in the town 
frightiul vrice. 

“[ have been fairly lucky with a line 
fishing froin a boat. 

“A few boats started to supply the town 
with good fish ought to pay excellently. I 
ain going totry a Jittle bottom-fishing off 
Folkestone, and so adieu. 

“Any information I may pick up relative 
to John Barton I will forward without de- 
lay. 


at a 


“Yours most affectionately, 
“Jos. PIERCE.”’ 


CHAPTER XXV. 

T was but a sbort period of happiness 
that came to little wady Linton at this 
time, a stream of sunlight like that 

Which sometimes succeeds a day of rain, 
irradiating fora moment the tear-washed 
face of Nature before the darkness of night 
Veils it in deeper glooin. ‘ 

Miss Drummond was not to be broken in 
like a horse. 

If she submitted to Sir Gilbert’s guidance 
*t was simply because she saw the folly ot 
running counter to ui while he held the 
rein and the whip. 

Meanwhile she pondered the ways and 
means of petting the rein and whip into 
herown hands, and bringing Gilbert to 
submission in his turn. 

Gertie saw nothing particular in 
sence of Miss Drummond during the 
of Mr. Gower and his daughters. ; 

Possibly she was really unwell, possibly 
she was merely indisposed to meet visitors 
whose exuberant greeting indicated a cnar- 
acter 80 entirely opposed tw her own lethar- 
ec nature, 

Gertie was heartily glad that she kept her 
rooin, for her presence would only have 
unposed constraint upon the girls, and 
spoilt her pleasure in their society. 

How different it would bave been, 
thought she, if Gilbert had not come to an 
understanding with Miss Drummond! 
Without that, she night have been openly 
insulted before her own friends. : 

She would certainly have felt anxious 
and ill at ease, and they would have gone 


the ab 
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She might have 
thing of the kind. 
on found that Gilbert was not by her 

de, 

That did not alarm her. 

He had been restless and unable to sleep 
soundly for some time, ever since Miss 
Drummond came to trouble them. 

And frequently be rose in the night to 
seek sleep in, the adjoining toilet-cham- 
ber, where an iron bedstead with a good 
bard mattress had been arranged for hit at 
his direction, 

At that :noment the sound of a laugh, 
speedily stifled, and the closing of a door 
fell upon her ear with startling clearness. 

The sounds came from the other end of 
the corridor, where Miss Druimmond’s 
rooms were situated. 

For a moment Gertie was too astonished 
to reason upon what she had heard; then, 
fearful lest ber dear husband sheuld be 
disturbed, she slipped from the bed, in- 
tending to close the door opening on the 
corridor, which must certainly have come 
open for the sounds to be so distinct. 

No; the door was siut and fastened se- 
curely. 

The sounds must have come through the 
door of the toilet-chamber. 

The door of connection with that room 
was wide open, she could see the stars 
through the window on the opposite side, 

It was strange that he had not been 
wakened. 

She would shut the door before he could 
be disturbed by a repetition of the noise. 

Yes, the passage door was open, 

It stood out in silhouette against the win- 
dow as she entered the chamber. 

She had to pass Gilbert's bed to get to it. 

Moving cautiously forward, assuring her- 
selfof one step before venturing another, 
the silence struck her with sudden fear. 

She paused and stretched forth her band 
tentatively overthe pillow, aud then ex- 
plored it with both hands, 

Gilbert was not there, 

She sat upon the bedside, unable to un- 
derstand what it wasthat filled her with 
Vague terror. 

As she sat there in the darknass and _ si- 
lence of the night, her ear caught again 
that sound of laughter deadened by the in- 
terposing door, and then the deep murmur 
of # Inan's voice, 

lt was Gilbert's voice. 

It was Miss Dromimond’s laugh. 

Gertie started to her feet. 

In that inoment of madness she had the 
intention of going to Miss Drummond's 
room and confronting the woman, with 
what purpose she knew not. 

It was the natural instinet of an outraged 
woinan to give voice to the fury that seethed 
within her. 

3ut it was not the woman alone she 
should confront—her husband was there. 

AU that thought she sank upon the bed, 
recoiling frou the exposure of his infamy 
as from some actual uncleanliness, 

She felt that his shame was hers, and that 
it was a thing to hide trom thetmselves and 


been dreaming some- 


| all the world, 








It seeined to her that she could never 
again look him in the tace, that she must 
slut her eyes at the sight of hit and shud- 


| der at his approach. 


But, apart from the sense of delicacy 
which made her shrink from the rurpose 
which had a moment betore possessed her, 
there was just sufficient reason glimmering 
over the heaving tumult of her mind to 
show her the impolicy of it. 

The shame would be for her in revealing 
the infidelity of her busband, the triginph 
for the woman who had succeeded in imak- 
ing him unfaithful. 

She had no sense of shame to touch—that 
creature, who made an open mock of iInno- 
cence and faith, and delighted in the boast 
that she had never felt reyret. 

Gertrude was powerless to punish her, 
and the woman knew it, and defiantly 
showed that she knew it by not even clos 
ing the door to conceal her laughter. 

Ab, was it not possible that she courted 
discovery as a means of separating the wite 
from the husband and getting him all to 
herse!f? 

Why, that was most probable! 

This supposition becaine a settled 
viction froin the moment it entered 
mind. 

When she coula put her ideas into some 
sort of consecutive order, Gertrude thought 
thus— 

“The woman caine here with the express 
intention of punishing ine in revenge for 
Gilbert’s desertion, and of winning hiin 
back to herself. 

“She insulted mein the very first bour 
of her coming. 

“She made nerself the mistress of my 
house, ordered my servants, directed my 
husband. 

“She made me ridiculous in his eyes, 
treating me as a child and his toy. 

“She usssed no opportuntty to mortily 
me. 

“She made love to him shamelessly be- 
fore ny eyes. 

“When Gilbert saw how cruelly I suf- 
fered, he took pity on ine, and forbade Ler 


con- 
her 


| to continue her systematic course of tor- 


away With an impression thatshe was UD- | 


happy. 
With some such reflections as these Gertie 


fel) asleep that night, after the departure Oo! 
ber iriends, 


W en she opened her eves t was 


18, SUC as silié A heard y 
I ft Miss Drummond's-latt 
om Fontaineblwea 


L 
retiien fr 
wus) il 


ture. 

“Then she prepared to strike a 
deadly blow while seeming lo comypaAly with 
his restrictions. 

“Oh, I have foreseen 4 new trouble! 


nore 


J have seen the brood ny malice In her 
wicked eves a8 sie lay there on the couch 
watching me 

‘And wt vy is str 
" 9 

. i 
4 > 
W at } » 








( ing that she 





How could she cope with that woman? 

The adimission of her husband's infidelity 
must separate them. 

She passed rapidly into her own room, 
with a vague feeling that she mnust hide her 
knowledge froin Gilbert. 

She would go to bed again, and when he 
caine she would pretend to be asleep. 

But with her hand upon the curtains she 
stopped. 

No, she could not deceive him. 

Good or bad, she could have no secret 
frown bit, 

“Heaven help me!’ she moaned, sinking 
upon the chair by the window, 

No, there could be ne concealment. 

She could not live with him as tf nothing 
had Lappened, even if she succeeded in 
hiding ber knowledge, 

She could not meet that woman, exchange 
greetings with ber, and bear a complacent 
countenance, knowing the connection that 
existed between her and Gilbert. 

She would rather suffer anything than 
that. 

They must go away from each other, she 
and Gilbert, even if he oflered to dismiss 
that woman, 

The shaine would be too great for them 
to bear; they could not live together with 
that fact ever in their recollection; they 
could not bear that degradation remeimber- 
ing the purity of their former love. 

She knew that men and their wives un- 
der similar conditions lived together, but 
that was because all love was gone between 
them. 

And she still loved her husband, 

There was no bitterness in her heart 
against hin; the woman was to blaine, he 
to be pitied and wept for, 

Why she knew not, did 
know; but she telt it was so, 

Oh, the happiness of the past gone for 
ever! 

Would he not think of it with regret, and 


not seek to 


that aching sorrow at his heart which she 
felt? 
And could he sufler so, and she not 


grieve for him? 

It was the feeling of a mother fora child 
that has done wrong and suflers punish- 
ment. 

But it would be 
better a thousand times, than 
should live together hardening their hearts 
and growiny callous to remorse, and slow- 
ly, Surely ceasing to love each other in the 
pure sweet manner of old, 

She would go awavy—no matter where, 


better for them both, 





that they | 


now that it was Certain she iInust go—and | 


tind new friends, 

For it would be childlike to think of liv- 
ing allalone, and dying of grief, asin old- 
fashioned romances, 

She must get over it somehow, and that 


could be done only by a great effort not to | 


give way to sentiment too much, and by 
grasping every chance of strengthening ber 
heart and mind. 

She would try to find friends—two or 
three, not more, 

Not granny or the 
hoped they would never hear about Gil- 
bert! 

Perhaps she would go to Neufbourg, or 
some remote place where no one could 
know that she had been married and had 
lost ber husband, 

But this suggested a new calamity to her 
inind, 

Her child—her child—the new being 
whose coming had been the centre of ber 
happy dreams by day and night—the fruit 
of their dear love—the link which was to 
bind ner husband yet more closely to her— 
the soul that they were to cherish together, 
to train up graciously, and mould two the 
fori most lovable and good. 

“Oh, Gilbert, Gilbert, have you never 
thought of that?’ she murmured; and 
then of asudden her heart broke in 
and the tears sprany from her eyes, 

This outburst of grief was not of long du- 
ration. 

She stanched the tears, and set herself to 
think with desperate resolution—set her- 
self to think collectedly, with the soba yet 
shaking her body and the tears slowly 
streaming frou her eyes, wipe them how 
slie trigght. 

It was not for berself she 
now; it was for her child 
child. 

‘The welfare of that hapless creature was 
of far more linportance than her happiness, 

She must find out what it was her duty to 
do, what sacrifice she could inake for the 
sake of her unborn child, 

Her head grew giddy and ached with the 
effort she made to her thougiits 
and bring them into reasonable fori. 

She thought that she might be able to 
yrow calui li she walked about the room 
instead of sitting still; and she rose from 
her chair and groped her way forward in 
the darkness, 

At that moment Gilbert entered the room 
with noiseless step, and, seeing her ghostly 
figure in the pale light of the stars, knew 
what had happened. 


think 
(rilbert’s 


had to 
—tor 


COLI POSE 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
1 ERTIE!” he said, in @ low tone, speak 
might not be frightened 
by discovering bin unwarned, 
“*T ain here, dear.’ she answered, in falt 


ering tones, 
He had come and she was unprepared, 
She was helpless, and stood trembling 
and’ weak, wondering sitnply if she vaurhat 
to have Ca { tiltss “dear ! ‘ 
sway frou ea 
| 
4 
. A 7) 


girla—oh, no, she | 


} 


sobs, | 


— 


too much to think about,” she replied, 
trembling violently. 

He led her forward without speaking, 
and obliged her to sit on the bed, 

Then be groped about in search of a cov- 
ering for her, remembered his dressing- 
gown, and put it on her shoulders, found a 
pair of slippers and put them on her feet, 
while she sobbed in bewilderment and un- 
certainty. 

It seemed to her that he ought to be al- 
tered somehow, 

Yet here he was the same thoughtful 
tender man going about noiselessly and 
seeking practical comfort for ber. 

She had always loved him so dearly, be- 
lieved in hii so thoroughty, regarded biim 
so clearly asian absolute good and perfect 
husbaad, that she could not al! of a sudden 
cease to love and respect and honor him. 

Weakly she yoarned and knowing she 
was weak, yet yearned tora restoration of 
that perfect love which bad existed, if only 
for one moment, that she wight draw him 
to her and kiss bim in gratitude for putting 
his dressing-gown about her. 

It was so contrary to all she had ever 
thought or expected that she could not 
realise bis guilt. 

Theoretically she saw that the 
between them imiist be at an 
practically she loved him still. 

He sat down on the bed beside her, and 
it seomed quite natural that he should put 
his arm round her. 

But, oh, it was terrible nat to be able to 
clasp the band that touched her waist! 

And she must never, never kiss him 
again ! 

She had lost him for ever! 

Her heart was wrung between conflict- 
ing emotions for a moment. 

Then, giving way to the impulse of her 
nature, she turned towards him, flung her 
arins about his neck, and burst into tears, 

He alone knew what he suffered as he sat 
there, powerless to soothe the distracted 
wile whose heart-broken sobs sounded in 
his ear and convulsed the tender body un- 
der bis hand. 

He took a handkerchief from his pocket 
and pressed it against the cheek that lay 
upwards trom his breast. 

Yes, dear, yes,"’ she said, accepting this 
act asa hint, and drawing herself up, “1 
shall be calin directly." 

She took the handkerchief, and, after a 
jong quivering sob, said, with an air of 
buoyant resolution, ‘Now we will talk 
about it, and settle what is to be done.” 

“No hurry, Gertie,”’ 

“Oh, yes, yes! We 
now, 

“T was trying to think it out alone when 
you caine, 

“Tt will be easier with you to help me.” 

“Well, sweetheart ?”’ 

“Oh, you tusn’t call ine that! 
I know all.” 

“So L supposed, 
eh!” 

“Oh, Gilbert, you don't think Tf 
listen at a door, do you?" 

“How could you know without?” 

“T found your door open, | heard vour 
voice, 1 heard that horrid creature laugh." 

“Is that all? be said, notin a tone of in- 
quiry, but with asigh of regret. “I hoped 
it was all over,”’ he added, absently 

She listened in astonishment, 

What did he mean by hoping it was all 
over? 

Had she not heard enough to separate 
them? 

Did he wish that she had obtained more 
conclusive evidence, that any temporising 
mniyvht be tiipossiple, or—and she clutched 
at the possibility with a desperate hope of 
escape—had she rashly jutnped ata wrong 
conclusion and condemned hita upon in- 
sufficient evidence? 

Did he hope that she had discovered a fact 
that would allay her suspicions and put an 


love 
end; but 


must think it out 


1 know— 
You overbeard ali— 


would 


end to the cruel doubts by which he suf 
fered io part with her? 
but, while she waited 'n feverish sus 


pense, he spoke, and bis words banished 
hope trom her heart. 

“After what you have heard,”* Lhe seid, ‘it 
would bean absurdity to remind you that 
you promised to have taith in me, and to 
ask you totrust ine in spite of these danin 
ing proofs, You are no longer a echild, and 
you never were a fool,” 

“Lam nota child, Gilbert,’ replied; 
“but J have faith in you; and, if you tell ine 
that my suspicions are all wrong and 
groundiess, [ will--I"’ hesitated, see 
ing how bard it would) be to his 
fidelity to her with the circumstances: and 
then, detertnined to set lis word above her 
own reason, she added in a low, earnest 
tone, “IT will believe you.” 

He did not reply for some time. At 
lenyth he said— 

“[ don’t see how that’s possible, Crertie, 
Or, if it is possible to strain credulity so 
far this titne, t might not be the next, 
and all this tmmisery would be repeated. 
Come—tell me what you thought when 
you heard our volrces out there,”’ 

“T thought that | could never look you 
in the face aygain—that we never could 
approwh each other without asort of hor 
ror of each other. Andthen it would kill 
all the tender and good feelinus in us to 
live Lovether with that on our tainds.’ 


she 


shee 


reeoneile 


‘Bat you don't seem to have wmuel hor 
ror just now ?"’ he said, alinost playfu 
touching the nand that clung to his aru 

“No, t »§ I Cannot understand Serif 
y i are so Unchanuwed, so ‘ nnd 
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kind ef thing without eventually hating 
ine. That's the dence of it!’ 

He spoke with bitter linpatience, was si- 
lent a moment, and then continued in a 
caliner tone, ‘io on, Gertie; let ine know 
what you thought of doing.” 

“I thought, better than that It would be 
to go away at once, Gilbert,’ she said, 
Prenibling. 

Hie did not reply. 

‘(do right away—separate, perhaps for— 
for ever,’ she sobbed. 

Ile sad nothing to show that be was at 
all surprised; rather his silence led her to 
suppose that he had calculated upon such a 
possibility. 

A terrible fear that he would be content 
to let her goaway flashed upon her; but 
she shut her eyes to it; she would not think 
him %) beartiess and cruel; it was treason 
to do >, 

And she atified ber sobs and hurried on, 
lost he night say something to verify her 
greatest fear. 

[TO BRE CONTINUED," 
. ———- -_ 
e 

Her Crime Atoned. 

BY THE AUTHOR 


“THE 
OF LOVE" “VERA,” 


or NEMESIS 


#TC., ETC. 


CHAPTER IX.—(continven). 


ND, indeed, the risk of Trovor'’s  possi- 

ble tll-treatinent seemed a very sinatl 

consideration tn comparison with what 
sive had already piven up by consenting to 
beeomne his wife, 

“Have you inmado any arrangements, or 
fixed a date for the tnarriage?” asked her 
brother, presently. 

“Yes Trevor wishes it to take piace jin- 
mediately, in a fortutzht’s time.’ 

eS ,scon! And whatdo you say to such 
haste ?"’ 

“TP agree to it,”’ she answered quite fever. 
whiv. 

“For, in eflect, she 
jous as ‘Trevor tw 
over, 

“It seamed to her thatonce a wife, the 
terrible strain and straugyle of the last few 
days would be merged in a sense of irrevo- 
eability that would be far prelerable to sus- 
pense, 

“Verv well,’ Roy replied, quietly, but 
with abitter pang at his) sister's apparent 
Willingness to cast off the old home fotters 
for such Anew passion us this. 

And then there wasashort silence be. 
tween the two,each being occupied with his 
or her own thoughts, 

“]) too, bave news for 
aftera little while, rousiny 
his reverie, 


Amd Vivien 


was almost 
get the 


aS AIX- 
ceremony 


Roy, 
from 


you,’’ said 
hitself 


was struck by the joyous 


ringin his voles, which, however, was 
Bpeedily accounted for, 
It was his own love story he had to un- 


fold, and it was short enough to be told in 
very little time,especially as Vivien proved 
Buch aAsVI pathetic listener, 

‘Tehould have spoken to you of Alice 
before, only she did not wish our engage- 
ment Known in consequence of ber uncle's 
opposition,” sald the young tan, in conclu- 
Bion. 

“That is now athing of the past, for ina 
letter | have just bad she tells ine that) the 
cousin, Who it was arranged she should 
marry, bas taken the initiative, and mated 
bimself with «a wife in Todi, and the affair 
has s enraged his tather that he has not 
only threatened to dis soherit hin, but, what 
is uch more tothe point, has given bis 
consent to Alive’s becowlug cugaged to 
mie,”’ 

“Tamsoglad,”’ whispered Vivien, kissing 
bina, “but when ac T to see her?" 

“Ag soon as possible, for T shall go over 
to Glasbury this week, and bring her nome 
With tne, 

Atthat moment there came a sudden 
chi:we of sweetness borne across the snowv 
air from the village church, where the bells 
were rithzithg outa wlad weloome to the 
Christus dawn, the dawn, ushered in long 
years ago by a yet sweeter choir of seraph 
voiees Lo the wondering shepherds on the 
quiet Bethlehem hills, 

Roy rose, and, drawing his) sister's arm 
within bis own, wentlto the window and 
threw it wide open, and then they both 
stood listening bo those sweet, solemn peals 
listening silentiv, for iiany thoughts were 
busv¥ in their bruos the while. 

And each of them, while thinking of the 
changes the lasttwelve won hs vad wrought 
werg woudering what others would hap- 


pou ere another Christinas morning 
broke. 
« * * * * 


At that saine mnoment Keith Gordon was 
sithng alone in his study, leaning his bead 
weartiv ou bis hand, and thinking of the 
girl by whose side be had stood In the stlar- 
light an hour or two age, 

He was thinking of how passionately 
bad kissed her, and the delight of those 
moments was still quickening his pulses, 
though be cursed hisown tiadness for for- 
getting, even fora tew seconds, the barrier 
that kept bint apart frou Vivien as surely 


as it awide gull had been laid between 
them. 

What would he not have given to be able 
to offer her the stainless nate, whose honor 
he had ones worn 8 proud Vv. to take herto 
his beart and feel that ) spite of every- 
thing, ber love was hs, and here at least 
was Pence ’ 

But t was not to be, anda bitter ery of 
Mligpuisi went uf {r mm Line iA ~ rtured 
soul as he thoughto!f tbe terrible, irretriev 
able past, 








His reverie was presently broken by the 
entrance of alady, the same Vivien had 
seen when she took shelter at the Chase, 
only even whiter and more ethereal-looking 
now than she had been then. 

She came forward, halt-hesitatingly, and 
took up a position behind Keith's big 
chair, laying ber band lightly ou bis shoul- 
der. 

“Why are you not in bed, Gertrude, it is 
too late for you to be wandering about,” 
said Gordon, sweeping on one side some 
violets that had been lying in front of biim 
as he spoke, 


“T cannot rest,”’ she answered, with a 
half-wild, balt-pitiful inflection in her 
voice, 

“Don't you recollect what anniversary 
this is ? 

“When I was in my room the alr seemed 
to stifle ine, and so I went outside and let 
the wind blow over my temples because 


heard 
the 


they were throbbing so, and then I 
the bells ringing, and they repeated 
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but of this she thoug).t little,for so entirely 
had Gordon come to dominate her lite that 
all consideration were merged In the para- 
mount one of his escape. 

She dared not go to him, or even write— 
the remembrance of those kisses still 


| burned on ber lips, making the vivid color 


saine thing over and over again, always the | 


saine, 

“They have stopped down, and another 
Christiuias Day has come in.”’ 

“You should not have gone out,” Gordon 
said,in rather an alarmed voice, bis thoughts 
‘ving tothe possibilitios that existed of 
Michael Lee lurking about the place even 
thus early. 


‘(0 buck to your room and try to 
rest.”’ 

‘Rest !"’ she echoed with a litthe mocking 
laugh. 


“You should know better than say such 
a word to ine, Keith; when do I restsuight 
or day ? 

‘Let me stav here with you. I will be 
quiet and bot speak a Word to disturb: you, 
but it would be misery for me to be all 
alone.” 

It was imnpossible to resist such an appeal, 
and Gordon imetioned her toa seat, think- 
ing to himself that there was no probability 
of Lee's trying to effect an entrance just 
yet, and that in hall-an-bour’s time Ger- 
trude would be calmer, and might then be 
lnduced to retire quietly. 

She kept her word us tar as behige silent 


went, and seemed quite Content to sit) and 
wateh lini as be tiade Certain notes in a 
pocket-book, 

The bouses was very quiet, with that 


quietude which seoins peculiar to midnight 
the ticking of the clock, or the tall of a ein- 
der on the bearth were the only sounds to 
break the stillness, 

At once the door creaked on its hinges, 
and looking up quickly, Gordon saw, to his 


disinay, the form: of Lee standing in the 
aperture, 
Iustantly he comprehended what had in 


truth occurred, namely, that Gertrude had 
left ajar the little door at the side of 
house,which she always used for going into 
the yarden, and) Lee had abandoned his 
plan of entering through the study window 
when he saw such a sate and speedy mode 
of ingress open to hin. 

Jt was for this reason, too, that be had pot 
in so mnuch earlier than he otherwise would 
have done, 

As this idea flashed through 
brain be blamed bis own folly for mot hav- 
ing thought of it before and guarded 
ABCA EISL such « Contingency, but regret Was 
to no avail now, be must vet, not think,and 
there was no time to be lost. 

“Whatdo you want?" he demanded, 
while Gertrude started up with a loud 
shriek, and then stood pertectly still,gazing 
in terror at this  undnight intruder, “if 
money be your object, vou have come to 
the wron.s plice,for there are neither jewels 
or any other valuables here.” 

“And it there were IT should 
them,”’ 
while he slowiy withdrew his) right 
from behind bis back. 

“[Us notinoney, and its not jewels as 
can pay for the wrong you've done me, 
Keith Gordon,’ he adaed,in the low, hoarse 
voice of harcly-repressed passion, 

“Blood will have to wash that out, and J 
awore ten years ayo that I'd never rest sat- 
istied until the murderer of my daughter 
Rachael had been shot dead by my hand, 


not touch 


hand 


| and I've come to keep tiny vow 1 


pistol be had loaded ready 


There was something in the words that 
tnade Gordon grow pale, but be dashed for- 
ward to the other side of the table to seize a 
jor any emer- 
genes that uiight arise, 

At the same inoment Lee stepped farther 
into the room, raised bis right arm, and 


| took alin witha steady coolness that could 





he | 


not possibly have niissed its mark, 

Giertrude, whose eves lad been tixed 
his face, saw the inovement, and 
hended its mreaning. 

Then, a loud report echoed through 
Nightair, and simultaneously, a 
flush seemed to lighten 
eyes. 

When the stnoke cleared away, Gertrude 
was lying senseless on lis breast, a streain 
of blood yushing from her side, but a brave 
sinile of triumiploon ber pallid: lips. 

She had saved Gordou’s life with 
own! 


on 


blinding 
before Keith's 





CHAPTER X. 
(Vansone AS DAY passed very quietly 


and uneventfully at Etheredge Court, 

) although one at least of the party un- 

der tt rool was in a state of inental excite. 

nent that could bardly prevent from ap. 
pearing in her demeanor, 

Vivien’s thoughts were with Keith 


(,or- 


don, of whose safetv she was not velassured 
and all that day long sli was Wouderinyg 
whether Mictael Lee bad Kalied an é 
trance the preceding night,and what w 
be the ¢ | [ this shadow of crite aud dis- 
honor lowering over Gordon Chase 

Lier own situation was miserable en ugh, 


: - 
Gordon s 


flyto her cheeks,as sbe thought of 
them, 

To attempt any further intercourse would 
be a wrong to ber own maiden modesty, as 
well as to Trevor, who now held an undi- 
vided right to her allegiance. 

Trevor, of course, was as elated as he 
could possibly be at the success of his 
scheme. 

Everything bad gone well with him, and 
all the chances were still in his ftavor—at 
one bold stroke he had gained a beautiful 
bride, and at the same time the prospective 
half of a splendid inheritance—what more 
could any reasonable man desire? 

He conteseed Fortune had favored him, 
and was so far grateful as to say to himself, 
that forthe future he would turn over 
a new leaf, and settle down quietliv as a 
country squire, entertaining friends, nak- 
ing himself very popularin the neighbor- 
hood, aud playing the part of a good land- 
lord. 

Yes, an ideal exist- 
ence. 

There should be no more plots, or gamb- 
ling, or borse-racing—all that should be 
buried in the same past, and with the help 
of his wite he would forget it. 

It burt his vanity when Vivien drew back 
from bis caresses, and when he felt ber 
cheek grow cold beneath the touch of his 
lips. 

But still 
it. 

For his experience of women bad taught 
hin that they were changeable creatures, 
inconsistent and variable as the wind, 

And, he said to himself, when they were 
married she would ssrow to care for hius,and 
all would go exactly as he wished. 

Nevertheless, in order to make assurance 
doubly sure, be was anxious the tmarriaye 
should take place with as little delay us 
possible, and in this desire he was aided, as 
we nave already seen, by Vivien's indiffer- 
ence, 

So it was finally decided their wedding- 
day should be fixed a fortnight bence, and 
he then announced his intention of setting 
outtor London on the tollowing Thursday 
Christinas tell on a Tuesday that year—in 


it would be 


he did not seriously wind 


order to complete certain necessary ar- 


the | 


ranyeiments, 

Toall this Vivien acquiesced without 
demur, butat night she excused berselt 
ruther eurly, and wentto her own = apart- 
inent—glag of the opportunity of eseaping 
from ber lover, and feeling herself free to 
indulge in those thoughts his presence ren: 
dered impossible. 

Her first action on entering the room was 
to draw up the blind and gazethrough the 
window atthe saowy world of whiteness 
outside, on Which was shining— 


‘That orbed maiden, with white fire laden, 
Whom mortals call the taeon,** 


It was shining on something else, too, be- 
sides the snow—on a little white object lv- 
ing on the sill,which immediately attracted 
Vivien’s attention. 

She noiselessly raised the sash in order 
to draw itin, and it proved to be a letter 
wrapped round a piece of stone, which had 
evidently been used as a weight. 

It contained these words, written in 
French: 

“Thinking you may possibly wish to 
know the conclusion of your yesterday’s 


| adventure, | write vo tell you that Michael 


replied the gipsy, contemptuously, | 


COIN pre. | 


Lee fulfilled bis intention of entering my 
house, but instead of hurting we,was hin- 
self so badly wounded that he immediate- 
lv fell, and was consequently at 
mercy. 

“IT have had him conveyed to a bedroom, 
where his wounds have been attended to, 
and he is watehed over by tiv servant; and 
as he is quite incapable of moving, there is 
no danger of his attempting further iniis- 
chief yet awhile. 

“T have nottold you the 
consequences attendant on 


whole of the 
last 


there is a chance of this pote falling into 
other hands than your own, but in due 
time you uimy hear further — particu- 
lurs.”’ 


This wasall. 

It was not signed, or even addressed, and 
it was evident trom the precautions he had 
taken that Gordon had been atraid of com- 
promising ber by allowing her name to be 
coupled with bis own, 

Nevertheless, short and unsatisfactory as 


| the note was, Vivien was very grateful for 


the | 


her | 


| that, and the 


it, and after reading it, fell on her knees 
with a little sob of thankfulness for 
Heaven's mercy in allowing Liu to escape 
unhurt. ° 

Two days after Trevor Etheredge set out 
for London,while Roy started for Glasbury 
where he stayed a night, and then returned 
bringing with him Alice Matthison. 

Greatly to his satisfaction the two girls 
conceived a strong fancy for each other.and 
almost immediately a cordial friendship 
Sprung up between them,which was ceme:it- 
ed by the many sympathies they bad in 
Comiinon. 

Indeed, Vivien was very glad of Alice's 
society, for although Fraulein Sehultz was 
evervihing that was good and kind,she was 
toe old to prove acompanion of oongenial 
tastes, and the young girl had often longed 
fora friend of her own age, in whom 
night confide, and teel sure of be ing 
derstood. 

Not that she arrive 
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once passed ber lips in her intercourse with 
Ailce. 

Neither did she speak much of Trevor, 
who was stillaway in wwn, but on all 
other subjects she was candor itself, and 
Alice was completely subjected by the 
ebarins of ber future sister. 

And so the time went on, flying swiftly 
past, and bringing nearer and nearer the 
day that should give Vivien’s life into her 
cousin’s keeping. 

It 18 impossible to say how unspeakably 
she dreaded it, and how her very heart 
seemed torn when she thought of Keith, 
and all that night bave been if she were 
free, and if that shadow of guilt had not 
luin between them. 

To do her justice, it must be said she in- 
dulyed as little as possible in retrospection 
of any kind. 

The feverish sort of gaiety she assumed 
in order to hide her real feelings answered 
its purpose well with Roy, although Alice, 
whose womanly keenness of vision was in- 
tensified by ber affection, was not 80 eusily 
deceived, and more than half suspected her 
unhappiness, 

Delicacy naturally kept her silent on a 
point that she could see it was Vivien's de- 
sire to conceal, but she questioned Roy con- 
cerning his sister’s languid mien,and asked 
him if be could explain it—of course with a 
barren result, forthe young man himself 
was puzzled, and said the only thing he 
knew of to trouble Vivien was her lover's 
absence. 

More than once our heroine was on the 
point of going to Roy and repeating all that 
‘Trevor had told her, contess the sacrifice 
demanded ot her was too great, and then 
the idea of his grief and shame kept her 
back, und she said to herself that the very 
thought of all she had spared him = would 
in itself yo far towards retrieving the imis- 
ery she was called upon to endure, 

But the struggle told on her in spite of all 
her efforts, 

She grew thin and wan, and the bright 
girlish Jaugh that used to echo 80 merrily 
through the pussages was never heard 
now, 

Keven FrauleinSehultz noticed the change 
and made herself quito unhappy on account 
of ber pet's altereu appearance, telling ber, 
with asad shake of bis head, she had better 
Lave stayed in the cloistered repose of the 
old Beiyian convent. 

‘There, at least, sorrow had been unable 
to reach ber. 

At last the eve of the wedding-day arriv- 
ed, and in the morning Trevor telegraphed 
his intention of reaching Ecvcheredge Court 
iu time for dinner. 

Alice Matthison was very anxious to see 
him, for she thought she might perhaps ob- 


to solve the mystery of his tiance’s curious 
depression, and it so happened that she fis- 
ished her toilette operations early that 
evening, and descended to the drawing- 
room before either Roy or his sister were 
down. 

She took an arm-chair near the fire, and 
was idly turning over a book of engravings 
when Trevor, in full evening dress,entered 
the room. 

He Jooked rather puzzled as his eyes fell 
on Alice, tor as yet we Knew nothing of the 
relations existing between herself and Roy 
and consequently was ata loss to aceount 
for her presence. 

Nevertheless he bowed, and advanced 
until he was within afew feet of ber, and 
standing so that the light from the chande- 
lier tell straight down on his face. 

To his great surprise the young girl start- 
ed from her seat with a slight scream, wuile 
the book she bad been looking at dropped 
from her nerveless hands to the floor. 

“Tau afraid I have startled you,” said 
Trevor, picking itup and restoring it té 
her. 

“IT might have entered the room with 
more ceremony if I had known it was ten- 
anted.”’ 

“I think Imust have been dreaming,” re- 
turned Alice, confusedly, but not removy- 
ing her eves from his face. “*You are Mr. 
Trevor Etheredye ?”’ 

He bowed an assent, and seated himeelf 
opposite her, slightly astonished, and «ven 
amused at the closeness of ber scru- 
tiny. 

“Il was not aware there were any visitors 
at the Court,’ he observed, smoothing bis 
fair ‘acne with one delicate ringed 
hand. 


“Have you been staying he iong, may 
I ask ?”’ 
“I came the Saturday after Cbhrist- 


mas,”’ 

“That dreadfully cold, snow day ? What 
. — terrible journey you must have 
nad.’’ 

“Yes, it was pot very pleasant.” 

“Had you far to travel ?” 

“T came from: Glasbury, in Wales,”’ 

Trevor started violently, and grew a little 
paler at Alice’s answer. 

Asarule he was a very self-possessed 
nan, butto hear suddenly mentioned a 
place that recalled such memories as Glas- 
burv was an unpleasant surprise, for which 
he was certainly prepared. 

“Yuu seem to know the place? added 
the girl, who bad beep watching Lim very 
keenly. 

“Yes, I was there many vears ago.” 

“And what do you think of it? 
scenery is supposed to be very fine.”’ 

“Well, l really can’tanswer that ques- 
tion. 

“TI went there for the purpose of meeting 
walked 


The 


someone on business,and as I 

Straight from the station to the botel, which 
S not, a8 you are aware, five ininutes’ walk 
I had no opportunity of seeing the village. 


It is very sinall, is it not ?”’ 
“Very. lsuppose it was the ‘Shakes 


old El ZY 


peare’ Hotel vou stayed at—an 
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bethan house, almost covered with 


teow 9°? 

a 4 ; a picturesque old place, I reme:n- 
ber thinking what a pretty picture it would 
inake, and wondering if an artist bad al- 
readv shetched it. 

“There is no other hotel at Glasbury, is 

‘re 9s 
nN, Alice answered aloud, and said to 

erscli— 

. «“} don’t like this man, he tells untruths, 
for the ‘Shakespeare’ was oniv made an 
hotel Six months since, and yet be says he 
stayed there ‘iwany years ago.’ 

“There is something Very strange about 
him, and bis nocturnal visit to the 
church. 

“J can swear it was he I saw; bis identity 
jis too marked to be mistaken.” 

She had already mentioned to Roy how 
ghe had oven locked in the sacred editice 
all night after be had left her, and how she 
had been letout hy the sexton the next 
morning, and had gone on to her friends, 
and thusconcealed the escapade froin ber 
unc.ée. 

Rov bad expressed considerable uneasi- 
ness when he beard of the register having 
been tarppered with,and advised his flancee 
to tell the whole affair to the rector, and 
risk his anger. 

Tie abstraction of the leaf might prove 
to be a serious matter, and it was better to 
endure a seolding rather than condone a 
felony, he eaid. 

And Alice promised to be guided by his 
advice, and had forthwith written a full 
confession to her uncio,all tne more readily 
because she was beyond the reach of his 
indignation. 

She had not time to pursue the train of 
puzzled thought the sight of Trevor had 
awoke, tor Vivien came in, attired in some 
pale lustrous silk, with just enough violet 
in it to pass for our, 

Sie had leit the choice of a uress to her 
maid, caring herself very little how she 
looked. 

The virt bad aone her best to set off her 
mistress’s loveliness, and had succeeded to 
pertection,tor Vivien looked superbly beau- 
tiful in spite of the delicate ivory pallor of 
ber coumpsexion, 

Trevor advinced,both hands outstretched 
but the girl drew back coldly, with an in- 
voluntary movement of repulsion that 
eaused ared flush to riseto her lover's 
brow, an | was not lost on Alice. 

Hesaid nothing, however, contenting 
bimself with the reflection that thi- time 


to-morrow the baughty beauty would be 
his wile, and then he would) have an op- 
portunity of teaching her better man- 


ners. 

Inthe meantime he comtmnenced a con- 
versition with Roy regarding certain ar- 
ringements for the ceremony, but was in- 
terrupted by the entrance ofa footinan, who 
brought iu acard which he presented to 
hive. 

The name inscribed on the card was that 
oft—"Keith Gordon.” 

“You say this is meant for me ?” queried 
Trevor, his voice hardly susteady = as 
usual, 

“Yes, sir. Mr. Gordon isin the library 
waiting to sreak to you.”’ 

“Then have the yoodness to tell him 
I am engaged—and shall be all the even- 
ing.’ 

The footman retired, but carne back al- 
most jimmedizetely. 

“Mr. Gordon says be must see you, sir— 
that it is a ieatter of great importance, aud 
he insists on an interview.” 

“Tusists on an interview ! 
impertinence !’? exclaimed Trevor, 
auprily. 

“He questions ny right of refusing hit, 
does ne ?”’ 

“Well, then, tell him I distinctly decline 
to accede to his reques*.”’ 

Avain the nan retired, while Trevor still 
stood on the bearthrug, twisting the card 
nervously about in his fingers and beating 
ab linpatient tatoo with bis foot, 

He looked up quickly as the door was 
pushed suddenly open, and beheld on the 
threshold none other than Gordon bim- 
sell 

“T must apologize for’thus forcing an en- 
trv into your house,” said Keith, bowing to 
Vivien, but addressing Limself with could 
politeness to Roy. 

“As the inotive of my visit nearly con- 
cerns you, I venture tuthink you will for- 
give the intrusion.” 

Roy bent bis bead rather sti fly. 

He was favorably impressed by the brief 
maply courtesy of Gordon’s tanner, but, 
for all that, he could not forget the dark 
cloud of guilt that hung about bim, and he 
certainly was far frou inclined te welcume 
him as guest 

Keitu,baving made the apology he deetn- 
ed necessary, turned to Trevor, and the 
hook of contemptuous scorn he cast on him 
was returned vy tue lutter with one of 
equal hatred. 

“I wish you to remember, that in spite of 
that bas passed between us, it was my de- 
bire lo spare youa public humiliation, and 
for Lhat reason | requested an interview, 
whic) you refused to grant,” be said, in 
slow and measured accents. 

“To-night | beard for the first time that 
you were ty be married to Miss Etheredye 


Confound his 
very 


Inthe morning and that intelligence has 
Induced netotakeastep which no other 
consideration would have induced me tw. 


“Indeed !"’ returned E1tvberedue,sneering- 
lv, “I confess I fau to understand what In- 


terest you bauvem Miss B:heredge’s wel- 
lare, or what difference your interference 
ossiviy umake er relat ss t 
say tbis 7. er - 
presence—that she baa better be 
Krave than linked for lileto such a scouu 





drei as I know you to be!" was the stern 


response, while the s ‘ 
ated eden tik peaker's dark face 
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EAR me, father!" and the dark eves 
looked up beseechingly, and the 
white lips quivered us sie spoke. «J 

canvot comply with your request; I ean. 
not marry Victor Wayne. I do not love 
him, father, dear; and would you sacrifice 
your Eva, your only child, to a man she 
dislikes, and even hates?’ 

“Girl, leave iv presence, and, when rou 
are calin, Io will hear you! But, stay! 
Remember! refuse Victor Wayne's pro- 
posal, and I disown you as my child tor 
ever!” 

Thus spoke George Clifton, the wealthy 
merchant, to his only child, over whose 
Lead scarce seventeen summers had passed, 

“What! Eva Clifton retuse to be the 
adored bride of Victor Wayne? Nay, she 
shall be his! To-morrow morning he 
comes for his answer, and he shall not be 
disappointed. 8S e shall and musc obey!” 

When Clara Milton, Eva's best friend, 
called, she found the young lady in tears, 
She knew that Eva was engaged to Eu- 
gar St. Clair, and that that pentieman in- 
tended to inform Mr, Clifton of his at- 
tachinent next day. 

“Ol your father inay change his mind, 


Eva,’ said Clara, at length; “and if he 
|} would inquire of my father and other 


| gentlemen in regard to Mr. Wayne's char- 
acter (for he is a well-known gambler), | 
am positive he would dispense with his 
company nitogether. But I must go, Eva, 
| I shall see yeu soon ayain, and I hope 
you may be more cheertul than you ure 
| ut present.’’ 
Soon alter 
vant entered- 

“Your father awaits you, Miss Eva.’’ 

“Ol! T had almost forgotten. Tell him 
I will be there in a few minutes,” 

Alter arranging her mass of jetty ,ocks 
she went down to meet the stern, proud 
look of her tather, 

“Good evening, father! I am sorry to 
have kept vou wa.ting, Tam at your ser- 
Vice now, fatber. What is it vou wish?” 

“Your decision, child. Have you = con- 
cluded to become the wife of Victor 
Wavne?” 

“Father, I love you fervently, I love to 
obey you in all things, but I can never 
marry Victor Wayne.” 

“Then you must leave my house.” 

“Father, would) you—could vou throw 
ine into the streets, friendless and alone ? 
Oh, father, a pale face from Heaven looks 
pityingly upon you, and that tace is like 





Clara’s departure the ser- 


nine, father! "Tus my angel mether’s 
fuce.”’ 
A tear was in that proud man’s eye, 


for he, too, had once loved, and that love 
was Eva's inother, 

“Well, come, Eva; have you never yet 
thought of imarriage—hbave you never 
loved ?” 

“1 have, father.’”’ 

He ross from his seat, walking to and fro 
in an excited manner. 

“Who, Miss Clittou,—wao .s the recip- 
ient of your love ?” 

“Do not be angry, father, and I will tell 
you.”’ 

“T again ask you—who ?” 

“Edgar St. Clair, father.’’ 

“Woat?’’ exclaimed the indignant man, 
“that poor, unsophisticated lawyer ?”’ 

“Call him what you wish, father; but he 
is noble, and 1, Eva Clilton, love him. He 
is poor, ‘tis true; but he is educated, and 
has every accomplishinent that is neces- 
sary for a young man’s education, He 
can work, he can give me bread, and, with 
bis love tis all I ask. Now discard ime il! 
vou will, tather; but hear ine. Sooner 
than become the wife of a gaublerI will 
be the wile of a poor man!” 

“Victor Wayne a gambler? ‘Tis false. 
He will be here in the morning, and I will 
inform ‘im of the flattering couplinents 
Mr. St. Clair has bestowed upon hiin,”’ 

“Father, it was not Edgar that gave ime 
the desired information, No, it was not he, 
but ’tis J, your child, proclaims WVietor 
Wavneayambler and a scoundrel! Tell 
bias it was I, and TI will stand before bin 
and dety him to deny himself to be one of 
the most notorious gamblers in the 
world!” 

The child’s form was perfectly erect, and 
the eyes were defiant. 

“Leave me, Eva!—leave me chila! I 
will th nk of the miatter.”” eae 

She leit the room without any hesitation 
whatever, thinking about what ber tather 
had said in regard to Mr. Wayne's calling 
ip the morning. 

Poor Eva passed a sleepless night, but 
incrning at length dawned, and the un- 
happy girl arose from her couch weary 
and careworn. Her beautiful face was 
very pale, and the dark eyes were sunken 
' in their sockets, ; 

*“*Edyar !—oh, Edgar, now much I 
suffer jor vou! But there is one thing I 
| minh deterinined to do In preference to 
lineeting Mr. Wayne this morning, I will 





dv 


prepare to go Ww Clara’s and spend = the | 


dav.”’ " ; 
tinging 4 tiny bell near by, she pro- 
ceeded Ww dress. The servant at length a! 
rived. 
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“No, ma'am; ho is sitting in the library, 
and ordered ine to keepa look-out for the 
door, and if Mr. Wayne called, to admit 
him, but no one elxe under any considera. 
tion. There wes a young gentleman called 
this morning and asked for your fatner; 
bot 1 did as I was ordered, and told him 
Mr. Clilten was not at home. He then 
asked if you werein. I told himl weuld 
see, as 1 was not a Whether your 
father bad directed me to admit any of 
your acquaintance or not, T went to him 
and told bins there was a gentieman to see 
you. Taking the card trom me he arose, 
saving, “Go tell the gentleman Miss Eva 
cannot 8-e hitn.’ His tuce turned very 
ptle when [told him what your lather or- 
dered ine to do,."’ 

Eva crushed back 4 tear, saying, “Harry, 
Madge, for vou have delayed too long al- 
ready. Heavens!" muriured the heart- 
stricken girl; ‘Edgar will think I do not 
Wish to see Linn, and sent him thus rudely 
from mie.”’ 

The carriage is ready, Mies Eva.” 

“Yes; Lam coming, Madge. I that not 
& step in the hall?” 

“IT think not, ma'am,” 

"Twas not imagination, but reatitv, for 
just as Madge opeued the door Mr. Wayne 
walked in. 

“Miss Clifton, | sincerely hope I have 
not intruded.” 

“No intrusion whatever, Mr. Wayne.” 

“IT suppose you are aware of the objeot 
of try Visit, and IT sincerely hope your an- 
swer may be favorable.” 

“Did not my father give you ny answer, 
sir?’ 

“No, not adirect answer; and I 
to see you. 
have it.”* 

And he drew his chair nearer to Eva. 

“Mr. Wayne, remember whom you are 
addressing!’ said Eva, growing passionate. 
“TP shall summon my father, sie!” 

“Your lather is not here,’’ said he, with 
fiendish look, 

“IT have those, sir, who will prove friends 
at the time of need.”’ 

“I am very glad to hear it. I hope you 
estecin ine us a friend of yours,"’ 

“T do not, sir; iu my estimation 
stand very low.’’ 

“Come, no insinuations, allow ine to tell 
youl” 

*Timean what I say, sirs and I will not 
degrade inysell by keeping company witu 
you uny longer.” 

So saying, she left the room; and 
With an oath, left the house, 

“f will win her yet,” mused he as he 
wenton. “My love has turned to hatred; 
butas long as ] have the father on my side, 
‘us sufficient, for she shall and will) be 
tuine. Not beeause IT care for her particu. 
larly; butsle has money and I must have 
it.’” 

Eva wasstill in her room, weeping, and 
thinking of her heartless father, who would 
seil her toa villain whom be supposed bad 
gold. 

And where was Edyar St. Clair all this 
time? 

In one of the most busy streets of the city 
stands a large brick building. We go up 
one staircase, another, and still another, 
and the first door we come to on the leit 
side of the narrow hall has a sign on it, 
“Edgar St. Clair, Solicitor.” 

Let us peep in. 

His office is stall, but comfortable. 

And there is our hero, 

Ho is sitting bv his table, not reading, as 
we should suppose, but he seeuiws absorbed 
im thought. 

He looks weary and careworn, 

His cheek rest’ on his) hand, ana 
chestnut locks fall on his noble brow, 

“T do not believe that she, my dirk-eved 
Eva, is false. But those words, ‘Miss Eva 


wanted 


au 


you 


he, 


his 


they fell from ber lips. L will not judge 
her harshly, though sne is all the world to 
me. But OL What use is it to prieve? I will 
mend the matter at onee., TIT will call at her 
residence in the morning, and I will see her 
and ask an explanation of Ler stranwe con- 
duct, a8 | am not aware Of any oflunce that 
I lave given.” 
* > * + 


* * 


“Well, well, Mr. Wayne promised to call 
this thornuing. I cannot Itnayine what de- 
tains bim,’’ said Mr. Clifton. “The ap- 
pointed bour bas passed. But) perhaps 
somehing hes happened. DT will walk 
down to his house and see,”’ 

Just atter Mr. Ciifton’s departure Iedyar 
arrived. 


“Is Miss Clifton at home?’ inquired 
he. 
‘She is, sir. Walk in.” 


He waited patiently tor her appearance. 

“Oi, Kdyar, I am so glad you have 
come!’ said Eva, blushing deeply. 

But we will leave thems and tollaw Mr. 
Clittou. 

“Foolish Eva, you will never have such 
another chance.’ 

While thus musing, his attention 
attracted toa large crowd Ot persous 
the opposite side, in froutof Mr. Wayne's 
house. 

He crossed over, pushed through the 
crowd, and, stepping ta the aoor, inquired 
tor Mr. Wayne. 
the servant 
two inquisiiive policeman stepped up, ex 
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could answer hii, 


selore 


Claimiuy, “He isthe very feliow we are 
aiter. Can you tell usS anything of lis 

vlereabouts 7 
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Now, come, my dear girl, let's | 





| duced 


| to 


cannot see you,’—they do not sound as if | 


| tween the 


| tween 


homeward, asking for Eva as 
door was opened. 

“She bas company in the parlor, sir,’’ re. 
— the servant; “a young gentleman, 
sir.’ 

“I trost itis not Mr. Wayne, But if it 
is he must leave ny house In or 
be kicked out!" Opening the door be 
walked in; and going right up to Edgar, 
exclaiined, “Good morning, my boy—good 
morning! IT am very glad to see you—ex- 
tremely! Do not feel slighted, Eva, my 
darling !"'—stooping and kissing her brow. 

Eva looked at her tather, then at Falyar, 
wondering what could bave produced such 
a change, 

Mr. Clifton’s head was bowed. Eva 
rushed to hin; and, throwing ber arins 
around bis neck, linplored biu to tell ber 
what was the matter. 

“My darling child—my Eva—forgive 
ine! I have wronged you—deoply wronged 
you! T would have sold your life wo a 
kembler and scoundrel! Bint, thank Hea 
ven, you are saved!" Hethen related his 
Story; and after he was through it, he asic, 
a 9 a I know you love my preoious 
child, and she has alread wld ime she 
loves you! Come here, Eva, daughter.” 
Placing her hand in that of Edgar, be said, 
“Take ber, Edgar. You are worthy ot ber; 
and that you may both be happy is my 
earnest prayer I’ 

Six weeks liter there wasa brilliant wed- 
ding at the residence of George Ciitton, Ex 
,Ulre, and the bappy bride was Eva, and 
the groout was the unsophisticated lawyer, 
hdyar St. Clair. 


Scientific and Useful. 


ARTIFICIAL OaAK.—Artiticial oak is pro. 
by mixing powdered oork with 
starch and water, and kneading the tase 
While boiling hot until thoroughly mixed, 
This substance is then poured into molds 
for forining the article, and afterward dried 
uty very high leuperature. The taterial 
is sail to be quite light, and to possess nou- 
conducting properties, 

SLEEVING Cank.—A new style of slee 
iny-car doesauway with some of the old 
features of the ordinary sleeper, The top 
berth does not fold up against the roof of 
the car but is a species of rectangular ham. 
mock, hung at the ends frou partitions be- 
sectiona, ‘Those partitions, in 
the daytime, are lowered into a space be- 
the backs of the seats The lower 
berth is not made on the seats, but ona 
Biintlar canvas hauinock, 


scon as the 


THe Bit.—There is an invention spoken 
of, whieh it is thought imy abolish the bit, 
It is called the Carrago of anti-lhorse torture, 
It is composed of a steel band placed over 
the front bone of the horse's nose, and to 
this appliance the reins is attached. The 
inventor claiins for this substitute for the 
bit that it) gives complete control 
the driver over the horse without 
inflicting the least torture on the animal 
itself, It bas been tried with satistactory 
results, 

HARDENING TOOLS.—The practice ia 
comimon among the engravers and watech- 
makers of Germany of bardening their 
tools in sealing wax. The tool is heated to 
whiteness and plunged into the wax, with- 
drawn after an instant and plunged again, 
the process being repeated until the steel is 
too cold to enter the wax, The advantages 
claimed for this) inethod are that the steel] 
becomes alinost as bard as a diamond, and, 
when touched with a little oil of 
turpentine the tools are superior for 
engraving and also for piercing the bardest 
tietlals 

—> © <a 


Farm and arden. 


THE Cows.—Don’'t turn the cows out 
during the night too early in the Me 
The instinct of a well-bred cow isa preity 
sale puide, and so allow her to go wito 
the stable nights as she wishes to do so, 
Itinasingular but sugyestive tact that a 
creat inany Cows know vastly inore then 
their owners, and would) prove touch 
more profitable il they could Lave an even 
chance, 


Lee Ba 


TOOLS. A story is told of ano olsl-faelp- 
joned fartuer who had an oll axe and saw 
stolen from lis shed. At first lie was dis 
eonsolate, as be had the tools in use neariv 
fifteen years, but necessity oblived bins to 
purchase new ones in their place, He wos 
ho wuCcH Surprised at the ease with whieh 
the new tools worked that, of his own ac 


cord, with no agent urging, be went to the 
hardware store, purchased a tiew kit of ail 


tools that he Wanled und threw the others 
(away. He had lost more value in tine 
working With poor tools than would buy 


, bhew oles lWice over, 


PLOWEK SkEDS.-~A floral catalogue says 
that tie yeueral rule for sowing Nower 
seeds, as Wellas any other seeds, is to sow 
them at the proper depth; and the depti: at 


which thev are Bown Bimould in every in- 
Ktance be poverned by the sizeof the seed 
jtsedt. Asthe sprouts Of siuall seeds are 
naturally stall, if sown a8 deep as larvae 
seeds they will be either unusually loo in 
startinw,or more ikely perish in the yrownad 
after Sperovitliogg, Erectus Wait to sulficient 
strenylo in tue young sprouts of fore ‘ 
peossapye Chrous tle soll, Very sinall se ix, 
s tas) portlulaces, CAM Pottitila, 7 
‘ m) ye ] toes merely a | i > 
tl! ¢ pereve s iit j ay 
i ° ‘ ¥ 
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INFLUENCE, 


A great writer las truly said 


“Take the 


is o a 1 ‘ bey ine "he ‘ ‘ | ‘ . 
history of man, trom vinning to end, and | valid, is 


we will find it to have been the biographies 
of great men.”’ 

There has been linked with the history of 
every epoch of the past 
the yet unwritten history af the present, and 
there will be Tinked with the of 
every ernof the future, great names which 
have exerted, and will exert, an 


history 


influence 


almost boundless upon their genera. 
tions, 
All those who climb the ladder of fame 


and inseribe their names ino characters of 


light, have not been alike great, 
yreat as Warriors—the 


have been 


tales of their valor revered and their memo 


Some 


ries worshipped. 
harps, while nations stood entranced’ Tth 
an us 
though they had robbed the graves of De. 
And others still have 


ers have spoken with eloquence 
mosthenes and Tully, 
been great in the full, rounded 
of their character 

While cach has 


been as vast a difference between their var 


perfectness 


been great, there has 
ied greatnesses as between themselves and 
ecomion men 

The ditlerence between those who have 
been great in one thing, and those who have 
been greatin their fulness, is the same as 


that between monstrosity. and symmetry. 
There is a reason for the existence of every 


greatman, apurpose tor his being born in 


tothe world. This purpose is his des 
tiny. 
The mission of such men is to set exam- 


ples for the more obscure to emulate ; they, 
great and conspicuous as they are, rising as 
they do, like the abrupt heights of Hecla or 
Vesuvius, their the 
guides, leaders, and the the 


above fellows, are 


beacons of 
world 

Itis their duty to give such light as will 
enable those following to escape 


of the sea ot life Theis 


the perils 


influence is enor- 


mous, and with the acquisition of this in 
fluence they must assume its responsibili 
ties 

The influence of every propor 
tioned to his rank in the wor l men are 
respected according to the power 


they have attained 


- em « cre 


When | 


lis inaudible at a little distance 


| surance offices in the world, is now entirely 


} employed in the Government 
! . ° 
1} name aad address | the excess of Women is still so yvreat that 


pformation desired is | 





morganatic marriage is a sort of Hagarar | the plate a verse in old English text of 
j rangement. This is a mistake. In Ger | poetry written by one of the best authors 
| many society is divided into castes. If a | about that particular kind of bird. This 
man of one caste marries a Woman of an | notonly has the merit of originality, and 
| inferior one,the marriage, which is perfectly | soexcites the interest and admiration of 


there islinked with | 


) tothe caste of the man. So again, if the | been little quoted, of suggesting topics of 
| wile is of a superior caste to the husband, the | conversation at « dinner party when the 
| marriage is morganatic plates are nsed, which is al vays an estima- 

ble boon on such occasions, Mrs. Harrison 


Some have touched their | 





2 ees me ee 
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a fortune afterward, and lostall in the war; | 
sion, were all nature animate and vocal, its Polk was worth $50,000 ; Andrew Jackson 
| wail would but partially express the just | had nothing but his “Hermitage ; Adams 
| sorrow which should be felt by all man- | was rich ; Monroe died in debt; Jefferson 
kind. ; had nothing to leave behind him; and 
| Washington was very well off. Van Bu- 


| Were every shrub and tree bound with “ 
' black, and the heavens draped with mourn- | ren, who died worth @800,000, was the rich- 
| est President we ever had. 


ing, the loss to the world would be but par- 
tially told when the obrequies of a great 
man’s usefulness are performed. 








Where a great man is traitor to his mis- 


Is consumption an infectious disease ? The 


| 

| . . . 

| Those only are truly great who are pos- | results of a recent Investigation by the 

sessed of unusual capacity, and who exert | Britisa Medical Association give strong 
e i w 

it forthe common good of man, such only | color to the theory that It Is. Circulars 


were sent out to over 1,000 physicians ask- 
ing for experiences and opinions in that 
connection ; and of the number who replied 
a decided majority expresses a belief in the 
affirmative. Of the cases reported there 
were 192 where the disease was commubi- 
cated from husband to wife, or vice versa, 
and in 130 of these cases the fact is dis- 
tinetly noted that no family predisposition 
to consumption existed in the person who 
caught the infection. 


as would sacrifice their lives for their prin: 

ciples, who would rather see every ambi- 
tion and aspiration perish than that one hon- 
est conviction should be suppressed. 

} —_ <.— << 

SANCTUMW CHAT. 

<octmatn 

Aw order having been issued calling on 
“Royal” tradesmen in Great Britain to pro- 
duce letters patent permitting them to use 

| the signature, or pay the heavy penalties 

imposed for trading under a false title, there — 
TuHere is a Chinese tradition which tells 

that, four thousand years ago, the Emperor 

much troubled with the 

wretchedness and destitution of his peo- 

ple, many thousands of whom lived amidst 

ot and brutishness. At 


} 
| 
| is considerable flutter among some of those 
who have been using the distinction 

- of China was 
| 


Novruine is new under the sun; twenty 





years ago there Wasa noiseless organ which 


perambulated London and delighted people j scenes squalor 


with its “unheard music,’ and now. there | length he became most anxious to do some- 
isa pianino, or silent) piano, “invented,” | thing to relieve the “bitter cry’ of miser- 
which allows the player, and those in his! able and outeast China. All at once he 


immediate vicinity, to hear its discourse, but | recoenized that the bad habits of the peo- 


| ple had much to do with the bad habitations 


| in which they were existing. The Empe- 


Ir is significant of the progress of fe | ror, by a wise act of authority, with a stroke 
male employmentin England, that the Pra- | of his pen closed up every liquor shop in 
dential Company, one of the greatest: in- | China; and tradition records that for three 


days the heavens rained gold. For three 
served by female clerks, and that 4.353 are days the shower of gold continued, and the 
offices ; bet | people, being sober, were able to gather in 
| the rich harvest of the bountiful skies. 

Lord Shaftesbury las just declared that the 


greatest benefit which could 


Tue wite of Senator Harrison,of Indiana, 
has decorated eighteen china dinner-plates 
ina novel manner, Which was wholly her 
own idea. On each she has painted a bird 
of a different species, and on the border of 


! 

| 

be conterred | 
| 


on England would be the emigration ot 


from 200,000 to 300,000 women 


Iv seems to be supposed generally that a 





those who see the plates, but has the further 
/ advantage, as every verse is one which has 
b 


termed morganatic. This means 


that his wife and wite’s children do not rise 


A STATISTICIAN furnishes some. interest- 
ing industrial data The wealth of the 
United States is estimated at) 850,000,000, 
OOO that of Great Britain at 840,000, 000,000, 

, The wealth per inhabitant om the United | 
States is #00, and in Britain it | 
81,000. In the United States 72 parts of the 

| wealth go to labor, 23 to capital, and 5 to 


saves she was surprised to find how much 
good poetry has been written about birds, 
which alluded to or deseribed so many dif- 
terent species. She says she found verses 
enough to serve tor another dozen plates en- 
tirety different trom those she has finished. 


| pe 
| 


(rreat is | 
A New Onr-LeANS dressmaker, who em- 
ploysa large torce of workwomen, has be- 
hind her house a large, old-fashioned gar- 
- den, in which her workwomen dig, plant, 
longer amuse them- 
selves during their midday rest. Every day 
at 12 o'clock the girls all hurry through 
their lunch inorder to spend the most of 
their hour at their healthful and tascinating 


Giovernment 


j labor, 36 to capital, and 23 to Government. 


In Great Britain 41 parts go to 


acknowledge the | grow flowers and otherwise 
With them every ot 
| the gentle sex is a woman, while the squires 


PARISIANS no 
word lady. member 
i ot the provinces are offended if their wives 


are called women. It would sound strange 


to say the “women of the ballet’ or “the | recreation. Mime. H. does not require her 
women of the corps diplomatique ;’" but it | workwomen to keep garden, but she tells 
would sound equally strange to say “‘a vir- | them the garden is there, and they may 
tuous lady,” or ‘a pretty lady."’ The | cultivate in it anything they choose; of 
| French Academy is called on to draw the | course, the fruits of their toil being tor 


‘dine and lay down the rules for the correct 
| use of the disputed terms, 


themselves. 
of work 


stresses 


The lady adds that the change 
most grateful to her seam- 
; that they work better and 
| A Lonpown medical paper believe that the | are better natured. and are improved in 
sympathy expressed for criminals supposed | health since the garden project. She, her- 
| to suffer pain on account of the continued | self, by the way. is very proud of her own 
action of the heart after the neck is broken | patch in the “community garden.’” Mme. 
| in hanging, is misplaced. It cites the re- | }1.'s wisdom may at least give a suggestion 
cent triple execution at Prague,to show that | to other employers. 
the heart may pulsate for a quarter of an ° 
hour after deaths which are shown to 
instantaneous. Many cases are recorded | 
where the heart’s action has continued fora | 
long Ume atter complete decapitation. 


is 





be An English writer has just published a 
book, the effect (if not the object) of which 
is to show that in England,at least, the con- 
dition of the workingman has not been im- 

_ proved by the advancement of the world. 
ALL our Presidents have not been rich | He accounts for some ot the figures which 
men by any means. General Grant's 8200, | show the contrary, by declaring that the | 
000 made him the richest ex- President since | times taken for comparison were periods of 
Buchanan. Mr. Hayes has, perhaps, $100, 








: ‘ 
temporary depression. For all that, how- 


Q). Neither Johnson or Lincoln had over | ever, something more will be required than 
850,000; Pierce went in the White House | tables of wages and the cost of living, to up- 
poor, but had about $50,000 r out set a belief founded upon general observa 
Fillmore and Taylor were in ependent | tion, andin many cases upon personal ey 
eae tances, but never rich ; Tyler wasa | perience. The golden age of English wage 
bankr when he was President, married | workers, according to the author, was dur i 


—————— 


ing the reign of Henry VIII. After that 
began the degradation of labor. From that 
time, with little exception, matters have 
been growing steadily worse and worse, til] 
a: last the wage of labor has become ‘% 
bare subsistence, constantly supplemented 
by the poor-rate.”” Especially is this true 
of farm labor, which has he taken under 
his particular protection. 


Tue following from a German paper 
shows the German idea ot the coming Amer 
ican hotel: ‘‘The latest American progress 
in building will be the ‘mammoth hotel,’ 
soon to be erected at St. Augustine, Fla. 
This enormous hotel is to have a frontage 
of three English miles, and a depth of | six 
miles, the he'ght of seventy-seven stories ; 
will be 3,840 teet from the ground floor to 
the roof. The hotel will have no stairs, 
but five hundred balloons will always be 
ready to take guests up to theirrooms. No 
room waiters are to be employed, but visi- 
tors will be served by a newly-patented au- 
tomaton, put up in every bed-room. Halt 
an hour before meals, instead of ringing 
bells, a gun will be fired. Music during 
meals will be played, gratis,by eight bands. 
For the convenience of visitors a railway 
will be built on each floor, as well as tele- 
graph offices. The price of one bed-room 
will be from 81 to 10.”’ 

A GENTLEMAN writes to a prominent 
London paper: “I have recently twice 
crossed the Atlantic, in both instances in 
steamers of great tonnage and the highest 
speed, and I have gonedown to my cabin 
ut nightto turnin, with the feeling that 
nothing but the Providence which sits up 
wloft, and, in looking after poor Jack, has 
to perform the same duty for passengers, 
could avert a fatal accident ifany vessel ap- 
proached ours at the same speed. Through 
dark, thick nights, amid blinding storms of 
hail, still we drove ahead at fifteen or six- 
teen knots (seventeen or eighteen miles) an 
hour, with the most reckless disregard of 
what we might chance to meet. It 
true that every known precaution was ta- 
ken, lookout men on both sides forward, and 
the officers most vigilant ; but still I con- 
tend that with vessels of such immense 
length it would have been absolutely im- 
possible to sheer out of the way of a vessel 
lying to under close reet, or a steamer com- 
ing end on.” 


Is 


DozinG, says a medica) journal is not 
admissable from any reasonable or health- 
ful point of view. The brain is the first to 
fall asleep, and is followed by the active or- 
gans; and itis only perfect and natural 
when shared by all the several parts of the 
organism. All the parts of the system are 
not equally exhausted, and those least fa- 
tigued soonest awake, while those most%ex- 
hausted are aroused with the greatest diffi- 
culty. The several parts of the organism 
should need rest at the same time. To bring 
this about, a person should ‘‘awake early 
and feel ready to rise; this fair and equa) 
start of the sleepers should be secured, and 
awise self-manager should not allow a 
drowsy feeling of the consciousness, or 
weary senses, or an exhausted system to be- 
guile him into the folly of going to sleep 
again when once his consciousness has been 
aroused.’’ The writer declares that a man 
who will not allow’ himself to dose, will, 
in a few days, find himself almost uncon- 
sciously ‘‘an early riser.’’ 

SOUTHERN travelers tell most incredible 
stories of the extravagance and improvi- 
dence ot the negroes. They take as little 
thought of the future as grasshoppers or 
butterflies. The other day a negro, just 
paid off from long work on the railroad with 
$20, came into a store, and, after buying & 
silk handkerchief for a dollar, turned round 
and Sought a $14 dollar trunk to put it in. 
“I have it on good authority,”’ says a cor- 
respondent, ‘‘that a negro, after buying 4 
high silk hat too small for him, invested the 
balance of his funds in eleven pairs of white 
kid gloves—the entire stock on hand— 
which caught his eye and happened to 
please his fancy. After Christmas time 1] 


| Saw ata station a group, who, their holiday 


ended, were going to distribute themselves 
for work along the line of the railroad 
Many a one without shoes wore silk hat 


dressed 1p 


a 


} ‘ ‘ ‘ ' 
the greater par Tt them 


i} ated shirts ind trou ( irried what 


sers 


else they had of clothes in bran-new russet 


leather nickel-plated trave:ing bags.’ 
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IN THE AFTER-GLOW. 





BYE.!1.b 


We ope the gate in the alter-glow, 
Which follows the sun‘s flerce heat, 

And we walk togetherin a row, 

Just as we used In the long ago, 
Exchanging our secrets sweet. 


We walk and talk, May, Lettice, and 1, 
On subjects nearest the heart; 

Justas the birds in the summer fly, 

Thinking of nothing but earth and sky, 
And the dell where the daisies start. 


A stranger meets us on the hill 
Which cuts off the dim old lane ; 
He sees Lettice, and, stopping, stands still 
Where the supshine falls across the rill 
And burns inacrimson flame. 


They both clasp hands, and then turn away, 
Conversing in whispers low, 

Leaving the shadows cold and gray, 

Like fairy imps in the dark to play 
With that trembling after-glow. 


We chatter nolonger, May and I, 

Our gay, careless tongues are still; 
A tear creeps into her downcast eye, 
While into my heart there steats a sigh, 

And the night is strangely chill. 


I wonder which is the worst to bear ? 

To have loved aud lost, like May ? 
Or, like me, laughed at sly Cupid's snare, 
Oft made of meshes of silken halr 

Anda bright eye's dancing ray? 


When the pale moon lights the dimpling sea, 
And the twinkling stare burn low, 
We come together again, we three, 
But our thoughts we lay most tenderly 
In the dead past’s alter-glow, 
——_ i 


His Gratitude. 


BY J. CLEGG, 


E came slouching through the rustic 
Il side gate, and upthe gravel walk, gay 
with borders of vivid autuimn  blos- 
soming—bis rags fluttering in the gusty 
wind, a Sorry hat pulled over his eyes—his 
haggard face half buried in a torrent of 
wild, shaggy beard. 
The wretched remnant of a coat, but- 
toned close under his chin, hid the pitiful 


lack of linen underneath; the searching 
October sunshine singled biim out, and 


showed hiin at his worst, and on every visi- 
ble vestige of the man was stamped the 
brand of abject want, starvation, and hope- 
less vagabondisin. - 

He shuffled on towards the rear of the 
rambling tarmbhouse, his broken shoes clat- 
tering on the crisp gravel, his restless 
black eyes on asullen, furtive watch for sav- 
age dogs—evidently he was so used to be set 
upon, and browbeaten, and driven from 
yillar to post, that he had come to look for 
ittle else. 

Screened by the billowy glories of a 
riotous inulta-flora, a slender, tawny-haired 
maid of thirteen, busied with a basket, 
peeped through the leaf-curtained window 
of the wide kitchen with startled blue eyes, 
at the sudden warning of Aunt Dorinda's 
shrill-keyed voice, uplifted in expostulation 
more foreible than polite— 

“Get off that step with your mud, you 
nasty trainp. 

“I declare, itis enough to try the pa- 
tience of Job: and "Tura this mipute 
through with the week’s cleaning. 

“You tramps are good for nothing under 
the canopy but traipsing the country, and 
pestering the public with your whining.” 

Poor Dorinda—who boasied a microscopic 
eve for dirt and disorder in any sliape—cher- 
ished a dire antipathy for all*trauips, from 
the luckless peddler, whose evil star be- 
quiled him to incur the lash of her invin- 
cible tongue, down to the abject’ wretches 
content to starve upon the public bounty. 

The forlorn creature got meekly off the 
step, and stood with drooping plumage, 
stoically awaiting a lull in the wordy teim- 
pest. 

“I beg pardon, ma’‘ain,”’ a deep, mellow 
voice ventured, depreciatingly. 





“T ain looking for work, and hoped you 
might give me ajob, and pay me with a 
morsel of food. I—i—am faint with 


hunyger.”’ 

« “And serves you right, 
shirking lazy bones, I have no 
struck in the irate spinster. 

“A pretty spectacie you be, to come ask- 
lng decent tolks for work. 

“I've no work, and no victuals for you, 
nor the likes of you, a begying, thieving 
pack.”’ 

“Madam,” the voice answered, with sul- 
len dignity, “lam starving, but I could 
not steal. 

*“Only, for the love of Heaven, give me 
some light task, and 1 will gladly earn a 
crust, bi 

“I cannot go farther without food.” 

“You can’t, eh?’ interrupted Dorinda, 
wrathfully. ‘*We'll see about that. 
Teaser.” ~ 

“Aunt,” called the sweet voice of Ismay 
Hollis—tie litthe maid with tawny locks 
and big innocent blue eyes, like forget-ine- 
nots; *‘please, aunt, send the poor nan Into 
the kitchen; I will give him some 
fast.”’ 

“Hold your tongue, Ismay, and get them 
apples sorted. Send hi:n into the kitchen. 
Just cateh atit. You clear right 

ow; don’t let ine find 


for a_ shiftless, 
doubt,”’ 


me out 
Vy I trainpin 


ner viien | 


te 


y 
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The whole main building isa roaring, ex- 
ultant voleano, 

“For God's sake come on!” shouts the 
lariner, hoarsely, fighting his way through 
showering sparks and tumbling brands to 
the rear of the burning homestead. 

The wary, keen-eved personage in official 
blue, who has ridden with him from the 
Village, is at his elbow, 

But the wild, flying figure 1s there before 


made loaves and flaky pies was walted 
from the open kitchen door-way. 

Pretty Isitnay saw from her snug ambush 
of leaves and blossoms, the grimy hands 
clutch eagerly, the white teeth glitter wolf- 
ishiv behind his dusky beard. 

But curbing the ‘tierce impulse that 
prompted him to rush forward and snateh 
4 morsel from the tempting plenty within 
bis reach, he turned dejectedly away. 


ate angel's, looked shyly up trom a tuim- | and shrieking with pain and terror. 


bled mass of curis. “Poor man, you are; Hollis clutches tue tmadvwoman tiercely. 
very hungry, aren't vou? See, I have got; “Where is my child—iny Ismay?" be 
you some breaklast. ['im afraid it was | pants. 


wicked, but I—I—had to take it without | But Dorinda ean only point shudderingly 
asking leave. 1 was so sorry when ‘Inda | upwards, her face distorted with awlul 
turned you away hungry.” wordless fear, f 

And the red lips quivered, and two big The entire ground-floor of Hollis Hope is 
tears fell down and consecrated the stolen | a turmoil of surging flame. 
alms proffered from the dainty tilled The roof and out walls, facing southward, 
apron, are vet intact, though the trellis is kindling 

“God bless your pretty Lace, tiny sweet,’’ | here and there, and the sturdy old ivy 
the tramp said huskily. “I can't retuse the | writhes in the fervent heat. ; 
food, for 1 am starving. But, lite Blos With a horrible groan the frantic father 
son, Tin none the less sorry you should | seeks to hurl himself within the 
trouble your white couscience for a wretch | portals, but strong hands seize biu and 
like me,”’ hold him back from certain death. 

She looked at him wistfully. What human aid can avail the hapless 
one shutup within those raging furnace 
walls? 

Hark! 

A great shout frou the rapidly-gatbering 
multitude, 

Far up, beneath the kindling eaves, be- 
hind yon ivy-bowered window, a white 
Vision of childish beauty and terror gleauis 
for a breath, and is gone, 


“T taink God has forgiven me, | asked 
him to. He used to feed the hungry, and 
heal the sick. And here is the gold coin 
papa gave ine the Cheristinas betore maimima 
died, There isa hole through it, you see; 
I used to wear iton my neck, but I don't 
care for it now,”’ she added, generously, as 
the rough hand gently pushed the gold 
aside, ¥ 

“Indeed it is inine—I may give it away if | And far up the stone facade, cl nging to 
I choose. Please take it—t » buy bread to. | Vine and trellis, and) clitubing lithely and 
morrow,” she implored, “Aunt is calling | SWiltly asa panther, loilsa dark figure up 
me; go and eat your breakfast dowi: at the | and up. 

Spring; yonder it is, underthe big tree at the It grasps the broad stone window-ledge 
foot of the lane, Neo one will disturb you | 4 last, gripping with desperate strength 
there, and auntimight turn black some friendly projection, while -a ftlerce 
loose if she knew I had taken blow topples the stout sash inward, 

Go; quick, please, she is coming.’ With anagile leap the dark shape fol- 
lows, and is swallowed up in the stifling, 
smoke-veliled dinmness, 

But only for a tioment. 

Out of the darkness it Hits again, pursued 
by arrowy tongues of tire, with something 
limp and white clasped to its laboring 
breast. 

He springs to the wide stone sill, and 
Stands full in the glare of the conthmration, 
“By Ileaven! it 
voice cries, excitedly. 

And then the multitude wateh hint and 
a the great ladder that trusty hands are rear- 
Ing against the wall. 

For a tnomenat he hovers on the crumb- 
ling verge of destruction, deltly and rapidly 
miutiling some heavy fabric about tho frail 
fortn that nestles withio his ari. 

There is a dull crash—a whirlwind of 
flanie roars up. 

He and cowers as a billow of 
fire rolis over hitn and recedes again. 

Then, carefully shielding his) helpless 
charge, he drops frome bis pertlous perch, 
and, slep by step, toils down the ladder of 
death. 


‘Teaser 
the food, 


She thrust the tiny, glittering coin into 
his reluctant palin, and sped away, her 
tawny curls flying, her motions swilt and 
gracelul us some startled bird's, her sweet 
childish treble answering Dorinda’s shrill! 
Summons; and gulping down something 
very like a sob, the vagabond slunk 
through the gate, and disappeared behind 
the hedge that screened the path to the 
spring. 

* * * ” ° * 2 


“Why—where upon earth—— 
Dorinda Skinner paused in horrified as | 
tonishiment wvefore her desecrated house- 
hold altars—otnerwise, the depleted pantry 
Sheives—whence a goodly portion of the 
fruits of her day’s labor had surreptitiously 
and tysteriously disappeared, ; 
“Tsay,” she called sharpty; “put away 
that paper, and come in here to me.” 

Poor Isinay reluctantiv laid aside her 
book, and with flushing cheeks went treim- 
blingly into judgment, 

“Stop twisting the corners of your apron, 
Istunav Hollis, and answer ine this minute. 
Did you leave this pantry door unlocked 
at any time to-day?” 

“No, aunt; [ loeked it as vou bade ime,” 
“Then what, miss, may To ask, has be- 
come of the currant loaf, the pie, and the 
rolls?) ‘The cat cannet have devoured therm, 
neither have they flown through the win- 
dow.” 

“No, aunt. Oh, aunt, £ took them for 
the poor soul you turned away this morn- 


CrOUCION 


robat and ineendiary, broke 
ago. Been dodyin’, ever since, 
settled his score, and atoned 
like a tian.’ 

The keen-eyed official lifts his hat, and 
stands uneovered as they lay bin down. 

The lurid speetre of that bygone crime, 
doyping bis vagrant steps by day and night 
has titted titan down at! 

They iower hina softly. 


nye. | 
jo , sisonly a Vayabond trammp, wit e 
Ihe portentous frown on Dorinda’s brow ie onl; ae rs ae 
brand of crime upon hit, but the smoke 


rrew black as niglit. . , 
gr d - holt gritned hands that toueh hliin, the bearded 
“You dare t> tell bend above hint are tender and 


gaol a year 
But he's 
for his erimes 


ust, 


ine that you stole the 


imcos that 


valiantly. that be is dying—and he gave his life tor 


“Very well, miss,” nodded her aunt, | mane.’ 

white with rage. “Wait until your father | At sound of that silvwer-sweet voice a 
comes home to-night. He shail bear of | beautiful siiie lights up the disfigured 
your high-banded doiugs, T promise you. face. the heavy lids lift a little. : 

” Tn the meantime, take that candle and Isinayv, kneeling beside bh , weepa bit 
walk to bed. Tin going ever to Belinda. terly at sight of the flanse-searred forehead 
Hixley’s about that star quilt pattern. And | and unseeing eves. 

to nuke sure you don’t getinto lurtiver miis- you feeling now, my brave 


“Flow are 
door. , fellow ?"’ the tar sks, Luskily. 


le lipsonlv 


w 7 ier a 
Porat there praie 


enief, Pil just turn the key on 
So march, Miss Impudence.” 


your 


AnSWer 


* * * * * “She was like uy little siste r dead lony 
j ayo—Al da sie wa hi I} to te, 
“Fire! fire!’ | The fluttering lids are quiet—the still- 
1 
! 


With a shock aud a gasp the dark some- 
thing huddled under Hollis’ hay rick starts 
up from terror-baunted dreains and peers | Deng 
st althily out into the darkness. 

A sinister red glow flickers fitfully in the 
gloom. 

Hark! ie 
The skulking spectre, from which he BY 
slinks and flies by day and night, ison his 


and lis skulk- 
for ever. 


ness of peace entoids hin 


ended 


oo 


The Coiner’s Wife. 


ing and traimipitiy are 





hf. LINWOOD SMITH, 





Here, | 


break- j 


track. | ARRY ts commoyg bome,”” Aunt Rath 
“Fire! fire!” anid when ste had read the letter Miss 
The shrill scream pierces the night si- Braithe had brought her. 

lence sharply—ecaught upand hoarsely re- “You will like Harry, Pin eure. Every. 

echoed in the distanes, body does. Powish he'd settle down.  D've 


A rapid thud of fying hoots came dually | often told him so, and tie’d laugh and say 
on the wind. he was gotoy lo wheo he lound tie wothau 
And suddenly a lurid glare spouts h6a@ | jew cated. 
venward, crimsoning earth and sky. oo] mnan who shares Harr Leigh 
Strangling a tierce exclamation, that 180) ton’s ne Will, indeed, be fortunate if 
balf a prayer, the irkKitey Vayabon«a KI . WwW lo apprecial thomeandat 
Jaunchnes titias s ie ‘ ‘ lor t 
the blazing beacon on s jer slop Miss Dbraithe la y vith a sly 
Mr. H S, ga 1h on. Is —< r ‘ e 


“Poor man,’ said a low voice at his el- | them. 
20%, and the troubled blue eyes of little | Out ot the blinding smoke breaks a dis- 
Sinay, full of soft pity as some compassion. | traught creature, tossing her aris aloit, | 


blazing | 





—— -_- — 





“Harry, this is Miss Braithe,” Ruth said, 
as she came up the steps, 

He rove and wave her his hand 
ease of manner that pat s#side 
Straintor formality. 

He was a decidedly handsome, frank- 
faced man, and commanded ber respect at 
ones, 

It was a very pleasant evening that they 
passed together, 

He had read much, and could talk of 
What be bad seen and read in «avery en- 
tertaining way, : 

Miss Braithe felt that ber new friend was 
rather superior to the average of inen she 
knew, 

That was the beginning of a pleasant 
friendship. 

I think neither of theim Creamed, at first, 
of its ripening into anything more than 
friendship. 

But Ruth, with keen eyes, saw that Har- 
ry was in love at last, with the quiet-taced 
little teacher who never told them anything 
of her past life. 

Whatever it had been, Ruth was sure of 
one thing—it had held some very painful 
and bitter experiences, and their shadow 
was over her yet, and their memory still 
haunted her, 

“Don't you know anything about ber?” 
asked Harry, one day. 

“Only what Il have told you,’ answered 
Ruth. “She came here; she said she want 
ed to wet away from the city. 

“Tin sure she's seen plenty of sorrow ; 
but she’s gota good face, It's a pure lace, 


with an 
any re 


and Ihave perteet faith in her, if she 
doesn’: choose to take ine into ber confi- 
dence.” 

That night Harry told) Miss Braithe that 


he loved her, 

She tried to stop hin, 

Her tace was pale, and the shadow in her 
eyes deepened Visibly. 

“You Olumht not to bave told me this," she 


cried, “Or, instead, I Ought motto lave lis 


tened, 


is ‘Trapeze ‘Tous! a | 
) ald. 


“If Thad been frank with your aunt, as 
IT ought to have been woen I came here, it 
would have saved us this. IT have deceived 
you both.’’ 

“Deceived us?" repeated Harry. 

“Yes; [Tam a—wite.’’ 

She put ber head in ber hands, and wept 
like a child. 

Harry stood there in silent pain and sur- 
prise. 

“To want to tell you ivy story briefly,’ "she 
“You have aright to know wt, and 
when you have heard it, you tnay pot think 
harshly of tue, 

“T was a child—a mere child—wthen Twas 
inarried to Richard Braitive, M atlier 


whose will had always been tov law foreed 
me lito Lhe tiarrhaye, 
“T always was alraid of the cian whose 


name DP bore. There was something siiister 


land cratty in bis tace and ways, and be was 


Tom Eiviton, alias Trapeze Tom, ex-ace | 


pastry to feed that thieving begyar.” | pitufur. 

“Tt was not stealing,’ cried Isinay, hotly. The red warning of daybreak trembles 
“Holiis-Hope is papa’s, and be wouldn't | posity in the east, put for bia the eternal 
mind, The poor man was starving; and Do) qarkiess is vuthering fast. 
ain not sorry I did it, either,’’ she added, “Ol, papa, take ine to him. They say 


eruel to toe Erotue thie tirst, 
bait 
Ireotae 


“] don’t think he ever eared for ue; 
IT bad some troney that came to 
mV trothver, and bee ow rted) that. 
“Through some influence overiy father, 
youth 


thee 


he grot litte to favor tis suit, and tay 


was tuade miserable by the toarriage that 
was worse to ie than death, 
“Richard Braithe wasa gainbler and a 


Spendthritt, and wy toney was gone in @ 
little while. 

“Then he began to go down in the 
world, deeper and deeper in disgrace every 
day. 


“T suspected, after a little, that he was 
enyvayed tn some dishonest business, and, 
aS Litne wis, 


wentonu, | found out what it 
Ile was a tneuiber of a f ecounterteit 
crs. 

“tHlow hecursed rne when he know that I 
held his seeret. He beat ine til DT thought 
he was volt to kill his brutal 
frenzy. Bat | could mot death so 
casily. 

"One day he caine home, in a wild hurry 
and excitement, livid with rage, 
that T had betraved ther. 

“The offfeers on his track In 
I protested tay innocence, Je struck 
and | fell tot 

se] kui N lit 
Wien Tore 


rie tliat hie 


pany oO 


nie it 


find 


lle swore 
were vain 
ine, 
@ floor Hnseciim , 

that. 
mined Conmscrousness, they told 


tured, and 


Listtiy or hours alter 


bivach teen “Al Was Ith 


nvicted, and sentenced 


tolhe penitentiary for fifteen years, and 
Lhere tye 4 lo-clay. 

“Heswore he would killine if he ever 
rot cnate bis corll arid cola fired cove Ile 
thinks | gave ii up to justice ; but | did 
not. 

“That istny story. It is true, evory word 
oti They will tell you so, if you wall 
take th trotitsle lo ask, 

“Wien Leanne here your aunt thought T 
called asyeelfl Miss Pras ard Do Chicstigtit 
it Would be of tho Use lo correct tlle tuistake 
sie tad fallen into. It J boad, 1% tostyrlit laave 
Saver? tas tliin.”’ 

“My poor, poor darling,’ Harry said ten 
jerky Jillii this eyes ft f tears f 


vhal you liavet 7 tried tyes 


bear, I jywlit to bear th t rif 











































































































































THE SATURDAY 





“Tt is not tong till Heaven, and these | “For instance keen little thing that sle 


crooked paths will be straightened there.” 
* + = * * ” 


The train was waiting for the men and 
women who had been somewhere and 
were going somewhere, 

Do you believe in Lite? 

If you do, perhaps you will say it was 
itfme for Richard Braithe. 

Harry Leighton leaned out of the car- 
riace window, and wondered why they 
were not slarting. 

Tie platforims were empty. 

There were no passengers to get In. 

A house and ery attracted his notice, 

Ile looked that wav and saw a man com. 
ing tewards the stetion ato the top of lis 
speed, pursued by two other men, alittie 
disiance in the rear, 

At that moment the train began to move, 

On—on eame the man whe was flying 
from bis pursuers—on like the wind, 

The train was moving quite swiltly 
row, 


w“ 


door ota carriage, 
There was a sudden luren of his body, 
And then be went down bLeneath the 
wheelsof the serpent Jugwernaut, and a 
ery of horror went up from his pursuers, 
fhe train was slopped a8 Boon as possi- 
ble, 
But the man who 


nad nade one grand 


end wnightv effort to escape from the 
danger of capture, was a mangled tas of 
flesh. 


He had escaped by the way of death. 

“Who was be?” Harry Leighton asked, 
turning away, sick and fatiut. 

“Richard Braithe, the counterfeiter, 


"one 


of the otticers answered, “He was trans- 
ported for fifteen years, and effected his 
eacaje,”’ 
* * . * 
And so the shadow lifted. 


Death Lreught freedom and peace, atter 
Storia sorrow, 

It is always thus, 

Outeof death lite is born, 

Aud Dlarcy Leigtton’s wife, contrasting 
the old life with the wonders if earth 
ever held a happier heart than hers. 

Buther bappiness is chastened by the 


new 


shadow that ended in death, and iis purer | 


andl sweeter for the memory of what she 
siiffered in the years pone by. 
—_ > 


Nellie the Dangerous. 


BY kK. LINWOOD SMITH. 


Tery well; wait) tll comes, gira, 
that in all,’ quoth 1, atntdst peneral 
fluttorings and feminine outeries of in 

dination. 

It was in the cozy old house at Newbury, 
cold enough too, we found it Chere, tat 
Mra, Haveden onty kept up the better tires, 
and we bad a better excuse lor gathering 
alvout thers, 

There were Tou and Vivia—and T need 
not sav townyv toend of theirs, atter hat, 
that Deetor Gay, and Philip also, were 
every evening on our horizon —tav respect. 


aha 


able self, Bell Stauley, and Otto Witstan- 


lev. 

‘It was just after dinner and we were all 
in the library; Vivia was SILLIGNgE Teeter tie, 
as |} think the little puss was fond of doin, 
reading out to ane, bere and there, a line 
from “Geraldine'’s Courtship’ that 


oy aside glance overat Philip, who looked 
halt Jealous ; Louw Was teaching Doctor Gav 
te crochet, with the drollest: Little pursed. 
up face lmaginable; Bell and Otto were 


The man cave aleap, and grasped the 


Ty 
“maaper to please her, ane oceastonally Cast- | 


| is, whe discovered what my wife don't know 
yet, that Tam not very proud of my serib- 
biing—think it, in fact, very poor stuff in- 
deed; but T like to be considered asa inan 
of fine taste, and keen preceptions and 
avupathics, 
“It didn’t take Nellie more than three 
j times co find that, and she is always ap- 
pealing to those supposed qualities, 
“IT knew perfectly all the time she was 





plaving with me; that itis only her way of | 


tnaking herself avreeable; that she isn't 


overwhelmingly anxious for my approval; | 


that she isn’t cccupied when away trout tic 
in pieturing to herself all my good and 
winning qualities ; and vet T like it. 
“When she is looking at ine in ber soft, 
appealing way, sho can twist we round ber 
finger.” 
Vivia gave a little sigh. 
“And so you say 66 is Coming this after. 
| noon?" 
“Yes; she will be here to supper.” 
Notwithstanding indignation, and protes- 
tations of disheief in’ Nellie’s power, I 
think the girls were a little uneasy, 
Bell truly looked superb; ber bright 
—gelden bair and brilliant complexion con- 
trasting with the deep blue of her dress, 
Vivia nestled up to Philip closer than 
} usual, and Tam quite sure that I beard her 
Whispering as I prossed through the twusic- 
root “De you think you will always love 
me, Philip?” 
Only Lou, saney, insouciante child as she 
disdained to be uneasy—stood firm in 
her belief in her own attractions and bright 
faith. 
Nellie was invisible till the evening. 
Then she caine, dressed Blinply enoush tn 


Is, 


Dlack—a very pretty girl, fair, but) mot 
blonde, with brow har, brushed away 


frou the wide, calin forehead ; yray, cheer- 
| fuleyes, and « lace in gweneral outline of 
feature not all together unlike that ol 
Marie Stuart. 


She was quiet Almost silent The girls 
looked wlone another ws who should sav, 


“Is this the paragon whom we were to 

dread?” and arched) brows and pursed-up 

mouths ta pretty contempt ae ine, nol see- 
ing, as b did, that Nellie was simply taking 
‘their guage aada sarvey of her position, 

She teil tnstinetively a certain stand-of- 
fishness assumed towards her by the fein 
Hine ele went, and set lersell to combat it, 
found in less than a week «a hundred ways 
ol being useful and entertaining, 

She vas skilliul in) devising ways in 
which to affenm!) the yirts tete-a-tetes with 
their respective ‘particulars 7? behaved in 
Ahort, nore like a yvrandmother than a belle 
ol twenty; won thearall over, even inelud- 
ing Bell, whro seemed to like ber grudy. 
fing! y and under protest, aud then was 

read. for actmoun, 

During her week of quiescence there 
| had been, though sie had appeared uncon- 

BKolous Of the hictl, masculine Observers, 

They bad) seen that she was not only 

lovely, but alter that piquant fashion whieh 

| depends much on expression, aud keeps 
vou busy studwit it. 

Shoe sang sweetly, played well, conversed 
delizhttauily, had a Keen eve and soft touch; 
prewoon you, in short; strensthened ber 
hold upon you day by day. 

One thing. however, puzzled me—an un- 
usual bangior, alinost thandity, i Nellie, 
and to Winstantey’s aluiost mcompre- 
hensibie conduct, 





He Lad joined tn none of the conversa- 
tion anticipatory of her arrival; and when 
she was presented, there was) a start and 
| sencdelern puleness on Nellie’s part anda 
| sudden dark apleaping of color and teeing 
) to bis face, as be mattered something about 
| # preVieus acq ualntance, 


plaving chess, and alsoal Dace mot muaeh [think noone else observed this, or the 
nostaken, flirtation; Mrs. Hayden and I fact that bis tndolent flirtation with Bell 
Polly were doug over acouple of neigh- | glowed with sadden aud) unaccountable 


bors’ characters; and T, havin 
Middieion'’s letter, bad 
miveell a general storin Of lndiynation for 
warning them to look Oul—the then for 
their bearts, the girls for their lowers; in 
reply to which To made the answer with 
which this) story commences, and was put 


down by Bell Stanton, who, DT think, uas | 
sinall notion Of having Ollo  Intertered 
wilit. 


“Girls, Mr. Martial is simply teasing us, 
I have seen Nellie Middleton. 

“Dast winter Vietor Mellon showed her 
fomeaut chareh, and askea ine if | didii't 
think she was « ‘stunner,’ 

“J said if ‘stunner’ meant pretty, no. She 
has no particular Compre xton (Bell's pink 
and white cheeks were her forte), and I 
aus sure shes sul. looked us suifl as 
a rasirod.”’ 

Sol contented myself with quoting to 
Vivia, Whom toe gods wish to distros, 
they first make tad.” 

And Vivia said soltiy, “Dear Mr. Martial, 
is she really so very pleasing ?”’ 

“She really is.” 

“Do you like ber?” 

“Yes; Lean t help it” 

“Wy is she so very beautiful 2?” 


She 


“Not so very beautiful; or, rather, that is | 


not ber chief allraction. She is lively, but 
Lihbiok what takes ber bo 
her apprecialiveriess.” 
« *fP don't understand.” 
“My dear clild, Nellie Middleton 1s not 
4 coquette—at least iu the ordinary accepta- 
thom ol the teri. 
“Spe has an exceeding desire to be liked, 
to be petted; to be something tore than a 


inere acy ualnlance of those whoui she ade | 
piures, 
“She isa general favorite among women, 
inless thev chance to be jed s ber 
iw bow she tana s thoss 
wills » be e lo te etter anil; 
i with men she las the ar 
the thing you speci lesire i iapd 


lo appreciate you ip that thing. 


read Neltie | 


brought down on | 


irresistible is | 


ardor since Nellio’s arrival. 

Perhaps, also, no one else 
| be certainty treated Miss) Middleton witu 
downright rudeness and  negleet, or 
) thougiit to ask themselves if a tna was apt 
tobe rude and neglectlul towards a sweet 
jp and winutngy girl to whom he was perlectly 
Ticlitlereinat, 

' But be that as it might, two stow weeks 
went, and | Saw no amore clearly into the 

fmivstery than -b had done at first. 

But one evening came Neilie, and sat 

down beside in the twilight. 

She sat very still, looked even paler than 
useal, and To caugit mivself pitving ber, 
but ata loss bow to toanilest it, b reaiained 
Silent. 

Presently she heaved a little sigh, whieh 
gave tne an excuse for asking what was the 
finiller, 

“Qu, nothing; only IT am 
plysieally, but mentally. 

“This isa very Cusulislactory life. Don't 
you think so?” 

“That depends.” 

“Well, i have found it seo. The only 
things that are worth Laving are outof 
oue'’s reach. 

“Wallsof paper, barriers of air. separ- 
ate more lusurinonutlably than brass and 
| uduaimant, 

“knergy can conquer matter, but what 
bomiman willis Strom enough to do battle 
with pride and prejudice?” 

“You are right In ypeneral, Dut 

know how you would apply all this 
| “7 believe IT bave not applied iw” 

“T bey vour pardon !’ 
| Alter that we silent, 
strolled in, and, giving ine a 
down and beyau playing with 


remarked that 


tired—nwt 





were till Otte 
brief tod, sat 


Jup the ter- 


rier. 

Hiaving a vague idea that Ne @ 1 it be 
Inclined to be mere Bp Hc with i luan 
i@, 1 inade Mrs, P ydo soul yy 

Liirt, tor i¢ i Lin | Ss 
and setting up a fi al ‘a 


wanted, jell thew alone, 





EVENING POST. 








What afterwards occurred I have froin 
the best best authority—Nellie herself. 

They sat in the fast-growing twilight, 
inemories busy at the beart of each; pride 


struggling with a feeling that, during those 
weeks, had fast been growing too strong | 


for i. 


eves: Otto watehing her, with face solten- 
ing in spite of hinnselt. 

Suddenly Nellie rose, with an air of des- 
peration ; ‘and, brashing past Otto, went 
over to the plane, 

Asshe reached it something rang out 
sharply—a click, as of sometiing metallic 
that bad struck on the marule bearth. 

Nellie exclaimed. Octo stopped to pick 


‘upsomething that shone in the red fire- 





| cisely why J came, 





I] don’t 


light just at his feet. 

She moved forward, as if paralyzed, as 
heheld uparing—a simple little thing— 
only a plain gold circlet, bearing some 
words engraved on it, hanging from a 
chain attached to a hook, like a watch- 
gard, 

Oto looked alternately at it and Nellie, 
who stood by bim, crimson and speech- 
less, 

“You have kept this all this time, Nel- 
lie 2" 

Nellie was silent. 

“Why did you keep it?” 

“| wanted something to wear on the 
chain, and J don’t earry iny wateh.” 

“Ont T thought perhaps you cared some- 
thing for it, after all!" 

“You thought ditlerently when we were 
last topether.”’ 

“PT had reason,’ 

That is vour assertion.” 

“Answer, then. IT ask you to judge 
yourselt. 

“iad 1 not reason? Would net any man 
have been justified m= being incensed and 
out raged at your conduet ?”’ 

“Tl was very young, very thoughtless, I 
never dreamed that you really cared. 
Was pleasant to talk and tret, and I liked 





It | 


lo Vex you, for the pleasure of the recon. | 


cllement.”’ 

“A strange 
With the pain 
the best. 

“A strange thoughtlessness, that per- 
mitted me no freedom, Lut claiused an un- 
bounded liberty for yourself!” 

“You have said all those things once!” 
returned Nellie, with some dignity. ‘And 
It was painful enough to bear them onee.”’ 

“Thad noe intention of reproaching you,” 
answered Otto; “for ouc ol tue billerness of 
the heart, my mouth spoke, 


that was pleased 
op Whiat it loved 


pleasure, 
wt inflicted 


“Tuisso miserable tolook at vou, and 
think and think what tight have been, 
and how now we are hopelessly separ- 


atert.’’ 

“Otto,” said Nellie thmnidly, “don’t you 
think we tight be friends? 

“You need not treat me 
enemy. 

“It you have suffered, so do IT; and you 
cannot think what a pain Jt is to see the 
eyes that ounce were my light look so coldly 
col) thie, 

‘Tt imakes me wretched. 
be trends.” 

Otto looked at her earnestly, 
hand and drew her towards hin. 

Halt unconsciously she sank down on 
the little stool at bis leet, her head close to 
his hand, that, following its old habitude, 
began lo stroke the soft bright hair. 
ently. 

* No!" said Otto, firmly. 
be friends.” 

“You wre unforgiving.” 

“Very. Twill not) bate an atom of iny 
just mphts. faust and will have you for 
ny Wile, as vou once promised me to be, 
or nothing. Mere cool friendship will not 
sulisty mie.” 

“And Twas not) very obstinate,’’ con- 
cluded) Nellie, archly, ‘as that was pre- 
Kuowlny Wat be was 


quite as an 


Let us, at least, 


took her 


“We can never 


. 


here’ 
1] bave their wedding-cards 
ihow, 
And now lam going to whisper in the 
puble what [then thought— 
Nellie dropped that ring on purpose. 
—_— 2 - - 


Winning The Game. 


R. 


before me 


la 
s 


BY F. NELSON, 





‘OUR move, Mr. Stanlev; and, if you 
observe, your queen Is in danger.” 


) 


“Ie l lose her, Tinay vet win an- 
other.” 
*Not at your rate of playing, sir. You 


would have to advance a pawn 
“Pardon, Miss Chiswick, but do I play 
the game badly? The loss is mine. ] 
would play beiter, if Tecould. Teuen me 
how, Miss Cu.swick.”’ 
“J will take vou through this one move, 
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the game, in spite of all your bad play, 
s0— 

‘Take him-—pray, pray do!” 
whispered Ler adversary. 

Miss Cihjewick’s band dsecends on her 
rook, and twirling it undecidedly, she lilts 
her eyes with a look of surprise and queat- 


alinoat 


Nellie with bowed head and swimming | joning to Mr, Stanley's, 


“Are you 8 very anxious to win a game 
of chess 7"? asks she. 

He looks at her silently. 

That “white flush,” as the poet has aptly 
called it, is dmftug over his countenance, 

In his eyes there is a look which no 
woman ean misunderstand, 

“Tios is but the emblem of another,” he 
gays, at last, in a low, but intensely pas- 
Blonate tone. 

The lady drops her eves and ponders, 

Her gay sinite hus faded; there is a tron- 
bled frown faintly carved upon ber simootb 
brow, 

“We will consider this a draw game,” 
she says, very quietly; “and instead of 
playnig another, I will, if vou choose, tell 
youa story. It will amuse and—and in- 
struct you.” 

Pale and hopeless, Mr. Stanley leans 
Upon the shining chess-table with bis eyes 
hall-shaded by his hand. 

With « quick glance at his dejected atti- 
tude, and «a deepening of the troubled 
frown, the lady speaks— 

“Have you ever been at Baden-Baden? 
But of course you have; who has not? Do 
you remember ‘Die Hohe Felsen,” and 


'*Das Alte Schloss,'§ on the side of the hil, 


and how the road winds down into the 
valley through the Black Forest, with the 
lovely village lying beneath? 

“Some years azo I was spendinga tew 
months at Baden with my mother’’—she 
glances at her black garinent with a heavy 
sigh—**who was ordered there to drink the 
wiuters, 

One afternoon we had driven up to the 
‘Alte Schloss’ snd while wy mother rested 
there, I climbed up above to see ‘Hohe 
Felsen.’ 

“You know they are within ten minutes 
walk of the castle, and I never dreamed of 
danger. 

“However, I was mistaken. It was so 
early in the season that the forest was not 
swartning with tourists and pleasure pur- 
ties—in fact, it seemed quite deserted, 

“T sat down at the foot of one of the 
rocks, and was soon lost in contemplation 
vl the subliine view below. 

“Tt was not long betore [ heard voices, 
and betore I could rise from the sort uf 
niche which I had chosen, two rough-look- 
ing Frenchman flung themselves upon the 
1noss Within six feet of ine, and all unaware 
of my presence, began to discuss a plot 
which caused ine to tremble with horror, 

“Itappeared frou their conversation that 
a certain baron was becoming celebrated 
in the Kursal for his unprecedented run of 
luck at the pray | tables, that, in fict, the 
bankers had that day entreated hin to seek 
some other field where to pursue his sue- 
cesses, as they were well-nigh ruined; 
that be Iwas in ecnsequence, going to 
leave Baden-Baden, and should drive 
through the Black Forest on his way to 
Freiburg, starting at nidnight. 

“The os oltne two robbers (for to ny 
terror discovered them to be nothing 
else) was to waylay the baron’s carriage 
near the ‘Alte Sehloss,’” demand his 
money, and if he resisied to back his horses 
over the precipice, and descending alter the 
wreck, help themselves to the plunder. 

“It was pot without much wrangling, 
however, that they finally agreed upon this 
friendly course of action, ‘aud meantime I 
crouched in my nook, quaking lest they 
Should discover ime, while the sun sank 
low, and the music from the ‘Couversation- 
haus Gardens’ stole up on tie breeze, 
Warning ine that it was tine for mother to 
be at *Prinkhalle’ for ber draught of water, 
and that she must even now be in a state 
Of great disquietude concerning my long 
absence, 

“I think T have told you my mother 
died of heart-disexse, and that for years be- 
jore her death, our great aim was preserve 
her frou every mental shock, 

“Imagine, then, my anxiety to return to 
her and to return salely. 

“So urgent did this necessity become, 
thatat length IT rose, and determined to 
slip away so softly that they should not 
perceive ne. 

“T bad not gone many paces, however, 
when an angry exclamation trois one of 
them warned me that I was discovered. 

“T rushed down the path at the top of iny 
speed, withvut looking behind; but I 
heard their Neavy feet close on my heels, 


and Knew that did they but Jay a finger on 


bat TL fear you do not attoud to uy instruct | 


1OnS. 

“My bishop may be removed by your 
kulyht, whieh, however, is ut onee sacri- 
ficed bvounv rook, A&hich comands that 
square, If 1} choose to take hii.” 

“Thank you. T take your bishop, then, 
sel!.”’ 

“Tam not obliged to take tim.’ 

“Nos but I vou will not 
him.’ 

A short) pause, while the dark, rich face 
ofthe vouny lady bends studiously over 
the glitterine board of mother-of-pearl and 


ih »} yee 


reject 


pink cornelliin, while the pallid, russet 
nourd bac tt iit lia quivers aud 
Xt ; ; 
ww 7 it iké nur irs ' 
iu ; rw t¢ lau Love lige ver 
‘ nic ft) } ) \ r 
‘li t,t] 
Ln tact, 1 ao, you, you will they wip 


ne, tiny Jife was gone, 

“Searcely lad this last thought shaped it- 
self ino my mind, when ty Juoot slipped, 
and T stumbled to iny knees, 

“The next moment 1 was in their hands. 

““Spy 0 bissed one, furiously ; ‘who sent 


| you here ?’ 


“Ii T had had any presence of mind, I 
would have feigned ignorance of Frenei; 
but I began to implore their merey, and to 


explain how I happened to be alone on the 
‘ | *hlohe Felsen.’ 
andotler you this knight, embleuns of iby- | 


; one ol 


eee 


Throw her over 
the wretches, 
Whole duciy betore 
be the saiest plan.’ 
‘They threw one of their cloaks over my 
head, and began to drag tne back to the 
‘High Rocks’ despite my trenzed strugg!+s. 
All at once there was a crashing among the 


the rocks,’ inuttered 
or she'll alarus toe 
morning. That will 


fallen branches, and while a soft, stroug 
hand caugiit imine, a threatening Vvuice 
cried out in English, my own blessed 
wiyue— 

‘Cuhand her, you villians! or I’l: sboot 


you through the heads,’ 
“Il was whirled in the grasp of a stranger 





























to his back, and before I could tear the 
cloak trom my head the sharp report of a 
pistol told me that he was as good as his 
work, When I could see, 1 found them 
all engayed in a fierce inelee, while my de- 
liverer, a fair-haired young Englishman, 
cried tranticaliv— 

“*Fly, inadain, to the Alte Schloss—fly.’ 

“You may be sure I obseved him. In 
five ninutes I had reached the old castle, 
and was telling a party of French tourists, 
who bad just arrived, of the combat going 
on. 

“My mother was wild with alarim. 

“She had heard the report of the pistol, 
and saw with terror my pale face and 
disordered appearance. . 

“TI calined her as well as I could, saying 
I had lost the path, and then LU hurried her 
into the carriage, and we drove down 
to Baden-Baden in hot haste, lest news of 
iny peril might reach ber ears, 

“That night 1 told my adventure to the 
councillor, and coinimnitted to his cure a let- 
ter, expressing my gratitude to my brave 
deliverer, when he should make himself 
known. 

“We left Baden-Baden the next morn- 
ing, a telegram for home requiring our 
immediate presence there; and so 1 never 
mnet again the fair-haired Engl ehiman. 
But he did a heroic thing—did he na ?” 

“He could searcely do less, could he?” 
replies Mr. Stanley, with a deep red satin 
in each thin cheek. 

Miss Chiswick marks the 
praise, the Nushed cheek, 
grows stern. 

“That man live in my memory,” she 
says, with cold distinctness, while her 
lurgeeves deepen and glow. “He isthe 
one hero whom I have met—the one man 
whom I would wed.” 

“Would you?” murmurs Mr, Stanley, 
and he laughs incredulously, while bis lips 
quiver, us if in scorn. ‘ 

“At least,”’ says the ladv, goaded into 
hostility by his secant generosity, “while 
that inan’s noble courage lives in iny heart, 
I will never love a lesser hero, 

“T whall remain faithfui to his inemory 
for ever.”’ 

“Perhaps if von met him, vou would not 
love him,’’ remarks Mr. Stanley. 

“Ah, that l should. If he were the poor- 
est, plainest, and humblest nan on earth, 
he would still be my hero.”’ 

“But, if you dia not know he was your 
hero—if he loved von madiy, neither 
knowing you had ever inet each other be- 
fore——”’ 

“Oh, if he would only love me!” sighs 
Miss Chiswick, clasping her hands, while a 
rich flush bathes her yearning face. “I 
could never-—never inistake him.” 

“Then your heart must sometimes have 
Yeaded for—me,’? murmurs her compan- 
lon, a strange light in his eyes, 

“For you! Oh, sir, why are you so mad? 
Have I not told you this story because I 
esteein you too much to allow you——” 

“Miss Chiswick, vour hero yot the letter, 
but after weeks of illness, The pistol-shot 
which vou heard was not fired by nim, but 
by one of the robbers, and it pierced 
through the neck, placing his life in 
danger for ten weeks, 

“When he shouted to you to fly, it was 
beeause he felt himself falling. 

‘-He was found alone and insensible by 
the tourists whom you sent to belp him. 

“He bas never been strony or like a hero 
since, though I think bis heart is the same; 
and [ tear he will never inspire love in any 
one’s soul again—iudeed you yourself have 
said s»,”’ 

Tiis speech, in low, hurried sentences, is 
over. 

Mr. Stanley stops, tears in his eves, and 
turis his face away. 

Miss Chiswick is eyeing 
ingly, Speechlessly. 

Her dark face is white as his own, but 
she takes his trembling hands, and pre-ses 
them in hers, while ber pale lips simile. 

“Your letter, you will Know it again?” 
breathes Mr. Stanley, and gently with- 
drawing his hand, he takes from bis pocket 
a memorandums book and trom its leaves 
selects a s.eet of dainty writing, which he 
places betore her. 

**You see,”’ he says, wistfully, “that you 
did mee. your imaginary hero, and could 
not love him, though he loves you madly.” 

And he tries to sinile cheerfully, though 
there is aspasin oO! pain on his too delivate 
face. 

“Nay,” cries Miss Chiswick, a hot flame 
shooting over ler velvet cheeks; ‘if you 
are my hero, I love you, and would have 
loved you long ago but for my constancy 
to yourself.”’ 

“Oh, my dear one, is this true?” 

“Ah, yes, Mr. Stanley. But where is 
our game of chess? I take your knight, 
to, aud there! you have won the game,” 

sa 
An Overtasked Brain. 

A clergytnan in Iowa, after afew weeks’ 
use of our Treatinent, Says: 

“Your Compound Oxygen has worked 
likeacharm. I have no special ailment 
except from an overtasked brain. Wake- 
fuiness, nervous irritability, and tendency 
to paralysis were the most inarked troubles. 


and her fuce 


Now, after three weeks’ use, increase of 
Weight, clear mental borigon, freedous trom 
incipient paralytic itacks, and yood rest. 
W hat tnore could I ask?” 

Our **“Treatis n Comumpound Oxvg 
i ~ 
Bronchitis, Asthiua, et and a wide ruany 
of chronic diseases, re Se Ad 
dress Drs. STARKEY & PALEN, 


Agnes. 





BY HARTLEY RICHARDS. 





OMF, Miss Agnes, or your lunch’ll be 
cold as a stone.” 

As the kind old housekeeper looked 
into the room, ber face took on an auxious 
eXpression as she saw the bowed young 
head, and heard the sinothered sobs of the 
nistiess of whoushe wasso unselfishiy 
fond, : 

“What is it, dear? Did the letter bring 
bad news? Tell me all about it, 
nay be the telling of your trouble’ll make 
it easier to bear,”’ 

Agnes raised her head, and looked at 
Mrs, Willard in adazed sort of way for an 
instant. Then, with an effort, she con- 
trol.ed herself sufficiently to speak and un- 
burthen ber mind ot the sad truth which 
pressed 80 heavily upon it. 


Willard! 


Tee money that pepa lett me is 
all lost. 


That letter is to tell me.” 

“Well, Miss Agues, you have your 
Cousin Ernest to look to. He will take 
cure of you.” 

A crimson flush chased away the girl's 
pallor, 

“Hush, Mrs, Willard! Don't speak of 
hina to me, again; he is married. The news 
caine this morning.’ 

“Bad luck to him, and 





grudging | 


1 brotled a bit of chicken for you, and I 


he engaged to 


and | 


“We'll soon be without a home, Mrs, | 





you!) He isa black-lhearted—— 

“No, Mrs, Willard ; lie’s only tickle and 
thoughtless, He fell desperately in love 
With the pretty young thing he has mar- 


ried, aud they bave nade a runaway mateb. 
I aim glad he found out the nature of his 
liking for me belore instead of alter our 
union had taken place. He had a cousinly 
fondness for me, that was all.’’ 

Agnes spoke with a quiet dignity which 
silenced her listener at once. 

“Weil, come and have your tunch now, 


hope it will taste good. Sitting bere and 
fretting won't mend things a bit.’ 

She succeeded4n coaxing Awnes into the 
dininy-room, and poured heracap of tra- 
grant Mocha, laid the morning paper beside 
her plate, and then lett ber alone, 

Agnes sipped the coffee and tasted the 
chicken. Then she glanced over the coil- 
ums of the newspaper, 

An advertisement attracted her attention. 
It was this:— 





“Wanted, a housekeeper. She must be 
active and good-tetmpered, as well as com 
petent to direct the domestics under her 
particular charge.” 


“T will have to earn my living now,” 
thought Agnes, with ws Sigh; “and DT kept 
house for papa, 80 why can’t TD for someone 
else? Atany rate I will answer this adver- 
tisement, and learn what kind of duties ure 
required,” 

Sue wrote a note, aud sent it to the given 
address, 

The tollowing day brought a reply trom 
Mr. Durant, requesting her to call 
Writer’s house, giving its nuaiber and the 
haine Of Lhe street, 

After a long walk she reached the place, 

It was an imposing-looking mansion. 

A carriage was drawn up before it, and a 
liveried footiman ran up the steps and gave 
atremendous peal at the bell, plaucing at 
Agnes curiously as le did so, 

A servant came to the door, 

Aynes gave him ber card, and he moved 
noiselessly away, returning soon to say, 


| *Please, miiss, walk into tue library.” 


bin wonder- | 


A geutieuiun was seated al a table writ- 
ing. 

He turned his head as 
and looked at ber carelessly 
curiously. 

His eves were very dark ard bright, and 
their ex pression was one of unmistakable 


Agnes entered, 
ut first, then 


at the | 


surprise. 


“IT hope you will pardon me,” said he, 
“for saying that your youth IS apaliist 
vou.’ 


Agnes tried to make ber voice steady 
she answered, but, ju spite of ler efforts, it 
tremibied, 


“J never had any trouble with our own 


“us | 


| gervants, sir, and 80 FT theousht LT tag 
manage Oller people's; but I sew iV tails 
tuke.”’ 
“PT must again ask pardon for intruding | 
my Oplhlons Upon Vou. But Why, tiay l 
j ask, have you selected tints particular llue 
ot employment?” 
“Tt was a sudden impulse whieh led tue 


toxnswer vour motlice, 


youe trom me a whole vear, and now I 
| have just heard that all the tioney he belt 
(is Jost. To aust earn iiy living some 
way.”’ 


“I like your spirit. 


responsibie place as that of the directing 
' 


| Spirit of 


ny bouseheld tuachinery would 
not be feasible; but I have an invalid aunt 
who is about to part with ber coulpanion— 
a lady who bas coum into astmall property 
lately, and does not need the position any 


longer. If vou succeed in taking a tavor- 


Poor papa las been , 


The taking of such a! 


able luipression upon the old lady, wiio 1s 
rather queer li ler way, It will be & titel 
easier emiployient them that of house. | 
keuper. I will conduct you to her, and see 
how the plan is likely to succeed. 
Agnes Ss modest face at ¢ ted thie 
mVva sfancv and she Was é ray tke 
Lie ‘ 
ii 7 
; a BluockK lwo the BiG ¥ iby Carelaae Llual 
es 





at first it put all other thoughts o 
tind. 

Then she awoke to the knowledge that 
she must leave the hospitable home that 
had sheltered her, 

When sie broached the matter to Mr, 
Durant, however, he would not listen to it, 
and, to her great surprise supplemented 
his refusal by an offer of marr age. 

*“T never thought to put trustin woman 
agata,’’ he said ; but I have learned to like 
to see you ubout this lonesome old house, 
You are still on the sunny side of life, and 
I am forty. But I will try to make you 
happy. Do not answer me now. Think of | 
What I have said, and give me my reply | 
to-tmorrow at this time,” 

Surprised and bewildered at this sudden 
proposition, Agnes withdrew frou: Mr. Du- 
rant’s presence, 

“Was there suck athing as true love in 
the world ?" she questioned herself—“that 
is, in atman’s heart?” 

Her own sad experience taught ber to an- 
swer, No,’ 4 

She did not love Mr. Durant, but she was 
conscious of a feeling of respect and adinir- 
ation for bin. 

He had not professed to love her. 

It would be a purely friendly union, and 
was it not the truest kind of marriage after 
all ? 

Thus she reasoned down 


ut of her | 


her conscien- 


teus scruples, and at last made up her 
mind tote! Mr. Durant that if he would 
take ber for his wile knowing that her 
heart had onee received a blow which lad 


given love its death-wound, and to accept 
Inendship and respect justead she would 
to him atroue and faithtul companion 
throughomt life's journey, 

Mr. Durant was pleased with her candor, 
and aller a briel delay they were tarried, 

The yvouny wife proved like a ray of sun- 
Shine in the grand old house, Every room 
showed tokens of the change that tid been 
inauyurated with Hts new tobtress; and, 
beat ofall, Agnes learned to love ler tits. 
band, tot with the romumntio devotion 
which had characterized the first: love, that | 
had ended so disastrously, but will a cation, 
enduring affection, which Was far better 
calculated to make its Object happy. 

One jnorning while looking over some 
old-fashioned daguerreoty pes packed away 
in the drawer of an old) cabinet, Aynoes 
caine Upon an exquisitely puiuted tiiuia- 
ture ofa yvouny girl, 

The artist had depleted the sweet tice 
With a simile curving the delicate lips, 
diimpling the pink cheeks, aud Lactage botany 
royguishly out of the eyes, us biue as the 
flax-llower blossoru, 

Agnes hastened with her new-found 
treasure to the library, hec husband's fa- 
Vorite launt. 

She held the pieture towaras hit, 

“See what Thave found! What a shame 
for such a beautiful tace to be hidden away 
Ina place Which is so seldots visited, ’ 

Mr. Durant glanced up with a preocen- 


be 


pied Jook, but as bis eves rested upon the 
picture, with a sudden darkening of his 
ustally cali face, and with «a lowerliuyg 
brow, he caught it from Agnes and threw 
it veross the roou. Then, seelig by his 
wile’s pallor that he hud startled her, he 


calmed hitosell by a supreme effort, and 
said, “It is through your knorance of ty 
past, Agnes, that you have given ie such 


a wound. That) picture represents try 
daughter, Grace. Eler very existence cost 
the lite of her tar vouny tuother; and! 
when Tout last forgave tier that debt, and 
pave her the wartnest pla ‘eo leit imoiuiv be. 
Htuttubed heart, shie cleserted tue tor astran 
yer, aud apain © was lett desolate, Sie 
proved an tiyerate, Never mention her to! 
me upgain, Ayes, I bave learned to de- 
pend upow your love and sympathy. Do | 
hot disappelit me” { 
Agnes stood for an instant In inute sur. | 


prise, login, but net faring, to plead for 
forgiveness tor the discarded child of whose 
existence be lad mow heard for the first 
Litnie. 

It seemed so cruel 


for her to be enjoyin 


ou 
_ 
af 
‘ 


the beautitul home of ber noble-bearts 
HhusStaod, While his daughter was uu exile | 
[reoren it. 

But Agnes had the rare gift of patiene 
So she Said nothing, until she eould see the 
way Clear not to ctnypuce the cause of the ab 
Sent One, Byut trom the the when her 
husband fiest diselosed to her the caretully 
viuared secret at ils beart, she deteriuitimed | 
Lo eventually elect a rec@onelllatton, 

Isy DLC ries shies Jearned thie whole bitter 
truth. ruc Durant bad fallen in love 
With the som oof Mir. Durant’s bitter ene Hy, 


painioy ber father’s con 
to their inarriage, had yielded to the 
yvouuy lover and bad tiuade 

hing. Efe liad 
lived tut a few and then trad lett lim 
darting to battle with tie world, and lo try 


wna hopeless of 
Seoul 
entreatios of the 
a cCididestine 


tniatela Wille 


Yeats, 


and wrest a living frou it flor berseil and 
balive boy. 

Surely Agnes had something to work 
upon. Who could resist the tbouyltof a 
little grandson ? 

Ayvain she went to her husband tha 
likeness; but tip thine of a dinipled, d 
ey el 7) ve 

Iie received it from her carelessly 
looked at it at rst ina Jistiess way, liset 
roused into sudden intentness: “Vibe is 
this? 

Tne y ne reinhbled ; but in 
swered f ely It i! 
ti hite- hf ] I 4 

, " 

4 n ons. 


| Suv. 


li 





Then be said slowly, “Do you know 
What your Intercession will cost vou—that 
Is, HoT accede to your request? Agnes, 
think well of what you are doing. My 
Will is tuade, and it is in your favor, 

“Burn it! Destroy it! It is unjust! 
Here is your rightiul heir!’ and Acnes 
pointed to the blooming, childish tace with 


| an @arnest, beseeching westure, 


“You are a good little thing, Agnes: I 
am not deceived in you. IT read itin your 
face when I first saw you, Be it as you 
I have enough for all.” 


Thus Agnes made peace between the 


| father and daughter, and when the sweet 


Bittot a young soul clad in mortal guise 
cumne to berown aring a lew tonths later, 
he was reoeived witha joy which was net 
dimined by the feeling that ber own Intle 
son Was an inlerloper—taking the inherit 
ance from the righttul heir; and the biess 
ing which is promised to all “peacemmuakers’’ 
descended upon the happy home, waking 
it like a foretaste of heaven to live within 
te boundarios, For all was harinony and 
ove. 


—<_ - > 


THE STAGE-DRIVER’S STORY. 


low General Scott's Life was Saved and 


How His Driver Twice Escaped Death. 





The travelor of the 
ist burried along by the lightuing express, 
inte buffet cars and palace sleepers, wel- 
dom reverts in thought to the thoe when 
the Stare Couch and packet were the only 
Hews OF Comnunieation between cdintiutnt 
points, Itisrare that one ol the real old 
Line stage drivers is tet with mow-a-dave 


treme day, as he 


tod when the writer recently ron serose 
Kavette Haskell, of Loekport, N. Y., he 
felitlikeu bibliographer over the discovery 
Olsome rare Voltttne of “foryotten lore.” 
Mr. Haskell, although one of the pioneers 
th) Mhayee aieiVidng (he fortuerly ran treo 


Lewiston to Niagara Falls and = Bathalo), 


iSNhale wd hearty and bids fair to dive for 
thany Vears, The strange stories of bis 
early wiventures would tila volume. At 
} One Chine whem grotiuy down a tounteio 
hear Lewiston with no less a personage 
jthan General Seott as a passenyer, the 


brakes pave way and the couch caiie on the 
heels of the wheel horses, The only 
remedy was to whip the leaders toa wallop. 
Giaining additional toomentum with each 
revolution of the wheels the Gouch swaved 
nd pitched down the mountain side ane 
Into the streets ot Tewistern. Stratychit 
nhead atthe foot of the ste ep hill Nowed 
the Niagara river, towards whieh the four 
horses clashed, HpPparently to Certain cheath. 
Yettho firus hand never rebexed its beobd 
northe clear brain its coneeption ob what 


rust be done in theemerveney, On dished 
the borses until the narrow dock was reneh- 
edonthe river bauk, when by a masterly 
OXhiiition of nerve wood dartog, the coach 
wasturmed in searce its own lenuth wand 
the loorses brought tea stand still before 
the pale lookers-on Gould teatize wihiat baad 
occured, A purse was raised try Genera 
Seott and presented to Mr. blaskell with 
high compliments for lis shill and 


bravery. 

Notwothstandiog all his strenyeth and his 
robust comstilbutlion the strata of contiucus 
work and exposure praged too wigach for Mr. 


Haskell’ constitutions The eomstant jolt 
Inyoobthe couch and the necessarily cranip 
6d posttion in whieh he was Oobliped to sit, 
contributed to this end, aud) at Chines be 


j 


Was oblived to abandon driving alt 


spe tKitiyg of Lists period is 


yee tiie f. 
males: 
“7 found it almost li possitle 
nigghit; tev appetite fete tae entirely and I 
had a tire dl feeling whieh Lnever kuew 

Could tet account for’ 


to sleep at 


fore and 


“Did you wive up driving entirely?” 

NX, I tried to keep tayo tour at monly 
With the preatest effort, "Thais BLuLe of 
things @ontinued for nearly twenty years 
until Jast Octover when IL weut all to 
piece .* 

‘Ji what way?” 

"Ou, J doubled all) up; could not walk 
Vithoula Gane and was jieapatle of any 
effort or eACtlion,. 1 a) wm constant ae 
Kire tourtoate both dav and tigit and al 
tlioottute EP teed Ke PRissifiyg A prallon every 
tenotninntes only a lev drops could CAPO 

fund they thick with sed soerrat. Finaliy it 
ceased to tow entirely aud | tuouyut death 


is VerV trear.’ 
"Wit did you do then?” 
Wirt DP stiocbed diay 
listen toe tay wite. Uieder 
il i w ire mr.’ 
“And with what result?” 
Woodertul, It 
DASSAesS Whit . 
bint reyeulated tine flow, l 
1) tev appetites reluctied 
and om 
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SCRIBBLE WORLD 
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BY ALICE SARKRGANT. 


to draw,” cried Polidorus, pushing bis 
aketeh-book trom bim impatiently. “I 
eould draw far more beautiful things out of 
mv head,.”’ 
“You will 
study from still life, 
uraph, looking at him severely from 
hind his easel. 
Now Policorus was taking 
Professor Photograph. 


|: ESE leaves are too ugly and tiresome 


be pleased to continue your 
‘said Professor Photo- 
be- 


leseons from 





| was véry Lall, 


Ho was an only child, and his mother | 


wished binito have the best instructions 


on every sulject. 
“Botheration,” 


murmured Polidorus, a 


little later on. 


“Whatis the tmatter now?" arked the 


Professor, with a gathering frown, ‘What 
is it you want?” | 
“Sympathy and Indiarubber,"” answered 


his pupil, with gloom, 

No response ooming to this, Polidorus | 
adorned the margin of bis paper witha 
wonderful landscape, in which a few dra- 
gons disporting themselves in tnid-air dis- 
turbed the peace of some elderly wentle- 
men, bearing a faint resemblance to the 
Protessuor, who were strolling on a bristly 
lawn. 

“What is this came with a roar 
from the Protessor, shortly afterwards, 

“Well, itisa world of iny own, and a tar 
finer world than everybody else's tliat vou 
want ine to oopy,’* said Polidorus, pouting 


} sec?" 


at the arrangement of burdocks belore 
bitin. 

“Some fun for ime, and no snails, say 
ag 

“TLitthe oonceited shrimp,’ roared the 


Protessor, rising, bis great dark eyes glow- 
ing, and his beard and hair bristling with 
indignation. 

“You despise the beauty lying around 
you? 

' «Qive, then, in vour seribble world, and 
leave this divine garden world tor those 
who can enjoy it.’ 

With these words be flourished his mathl- 
stick and) Polidorus was watled out of the 
window. 

He found himself alone ina bare world, 
with only earth and sky; in bis band was 
his sketch book and peneil, 


He who needs tnore 
Miu tdraw, 


was written on the first page, 
“Plorrab,” shouted Polidorus, “now for 


aworld of wnvo own, OF course I want 
more, but what do TP want most?" 

Aiter a tro nmemt’s Chouget. 

“Why to learn to ride, of course, Then 





I iust bave a borse, 
“Not too triskyv, or 
rear, and T should be off. 
“Let me see, borses rear on 
legs, and kick with their hind 
had better not have any hind legs to my 

horse.”’ 

Polidorus’ horse, therefore, was a lean 
creature, with two long legs in) the middle 
of its body, one eye (he sould not putin 
two), and a tail of halfa-dozen stout bears. 

As he finished off the sketeh it eame run, 
ning upto bim affectionately, bat looking 
a> extraordinary that he felt inelined to 
run away frou it. 

“Dear heart alive,”’ 
thix is what his mother 
must add a saddle, and 
block to riount from.” 

This was easily done, and Polidorus had 
adelizhtfal ride, 

“Professor Photograph did =o not) Know 
whata fine world I could make,” thought 
Polidorus, 

“Now for some ainner 

But before he eould 
had to draw Lis house. 

“This is easy enough. L will have two 
gables, eight windows, a door half open, or 
[shan't get In ereepers, curtains, a ehim- 
ney —it I put smmoke, shall 2 get a fire in- 
side? I'll try.” 

Outside the cottage was pretty enough, 
inside it was empty, and there was no fire, 


it might kick and | 


their bind 
Leyes, so l 


alwavs Said, “1 


get his dinner he 


thoug the smoke poured in voluies from 
the choiiney,. 

A tire was soon drawn however, 

“T will have, chicken, bread-sauce, jeliv, 


and alinonds and raisins for dinner,’ said 
Polidorus. 
All very well, but be drew the ehickens 


ranpning about, and they did run about so 


that bespent more than an hour in eateb- 
lng one, 
*Tamust have a eook,” he cried in des- 


pair, siting down breathless, and loosing 


wey. 
fn kill the poor thing now I have 
caught it. 


“Itisa nuisance, for I know she wili 
talk at me all day. 

“It will be, ‘Master Polidorus, don't 
come messing round bere! ‘Master Poli- 


doras, go and brush your hair, for you will 
be late again tor dinner.’ 

“No matter, | will not give ber a mouth, 
then she must bold ter longue.” 


lie set bt work. First he madea round 
dumpling for @ face, a tlarver one fora 
body, and gave Ler a Short skirt, and two 


strokes ending In loops for legs 

“Peould not bear to see her with cork- 
sCrTe We OF her head, ancl ] ear t take 
4 r ' ‘ s Iw hier 
4 

\ mine had, and ar ~ seu 

F*4 { t P 4 rKA, Inasinuch is (cf \ 
were straig bt an inve pronged ,; irse 


| 








she had eyes, nose, and ears, but, as ar- 
ranged, no mouth, 

“Now, ovok,” cried Polidorus, as she 
came stumping up with a bob, “I want 
roast chicken, bread-sauce, jelly, and al- 
mounds and raisins for dinner.” 

Cook nodded, and chased the chickens, 
trying to prog them with her toasting-fork 
aris, but in vain. 

“You are of po more 
cried Polidorus, angrily. 

“I shall have to dine 
water."’ 


use than I atn,’ 


off toast and 


This frugal meal being ended, be ran out | 


of doors, intending wo lis down undera 
tree and read, 
Now it took some time to draw a tree to 


his liking, but when it was done I am sure 
you would btave liked to lie underit It 
and the trunk a wood deal 


thicker at the top than 





at the roots, but | 


then so many branches had to sprout from | 


it. 
Fach branea 
was so heavily 


bore a different fruit, and 
laden that the boughs 


nearly vouched the ground. 


“So handy to gather from,’’ as Poli- 
dorus said, 

He now wanted to begin to read, but 
when he realizod that he had to writea 
book before he could have one, he quickly 
resolved to have «a dog instead to play 
with. 

“T like large dogs,” 
they bark very loud and bite, 


he said, “but then 
' 
Perhaps it 


had better have no teeth, and if T gave it 
quite adittie bill at) anight sing to me in- 
stead of barking. 

“Ob, here vou are! Good old tellow! 


Pll eall vou ‘Canis,’’ beeause that means 
dog, you know, and sounds something like 
canary.” 
Between 
was rapidly 
nately the plucking 


ur 
1g 


Polidorus and Canis the fruit 
disappearing, When unfortu- 


of a huge pineapple 


caused the tree to rebound and topple over 


on the other side,tior it had mo roots, 
“What Canis tuygying at under the 
branches?" eried Polidorus, who was on 
his feet and treceabling. 
“Ob, it is only the cook, 
was sinelling the fruit 
When itl wentover, 
“Tam sorry tor her, 
good in a way. She does not make any 
noise, so she is done tor, Dear me” 
(witha yawn), “what is to be done now? 
Pildraw a litthe. Those dragons I made 
for Professor Photograph were not balf 


Is 


, bad; Dbl try some more.” 


said Polidorus, for 


a bridle, and a ! 





iso not to be set down 


Alas, poor Potidorus, had forgot his fatal 
power, 

On looking up, three hideous dragons 
were hovering in the air waiting for their 
prey. 

“Canis, Canis! Help! At them good 
dog,’ cried Polidorus, but Canis only too 
conseious of his insignificant bill, fled 
chirping into the house with his tail be- 
tween bis legs. 

One of the dragons pounced upon the 
two-leywyed horse, 

Drops of perspiration 


rolled down the 


| boy's face, When, putting hands into his 
| pockets he found a piece of indiarubber, 


Inaninstant the house, tree, and dra- 
yons became a simudge, and poor Polidorus 
fainted away. 

Some hours later, having come round, he 
Sat With lis skeleb-book before hin, teel- 
ing thats he was to live be wrust draw. 

“Ttl had only,’ he said, ‘a Mower ora 
leat to draw frou T should be safe, 

“Ttis of no use to live ina world of one's 
own tone has not looked at everybody's 
world enough to know how to wake wihiat 
wartits.’”’ 

A doep voice said near him: 

“Lsee it nuw, One vets no good out of 
everybody's world if one has not a world 
of one’s own to store with it.’ 

It was the Professor who had 
toseek tor Polidorus, and 
the sky. 

“OO, Professor,’ eried Polidorus, 
viad Tam vou are bere,” and 
bin and squeezed his hand, 

“Here you are,’’ eriad Professor Photo- 
graph, in the most cordial way, ‘why, 1 
was looking everywhere for you. You 
were in the right, my boy, and Tin 
the wrong, Draw a8 many dragons as you 
Please.” 

“No. no, sir,”’ eried Polidorus, beartily 
ashamed of bituseif, and far frou: anxious 
to draw dragons, 


one 


come out 
was ypazing at 


“how 
he ran up to 


| years. 
I suppose she 
on the other side | 


THE NURSE-MAID. 





BY HARTLEY RICHARDS. 





' folding ber white bands together, 
“Grandma's fortune bas gone up like 
asky-rocket. Grandma does nothing but 
ery, and I haven't a friend in the world, or 
any means of earning a shilling. 

“They wouldn't take ine anywhere as 
yoVerness, or as assistant in any sbop, with- 
out experience and relerences, 

“I've painted a tower-piece, and it 
hangs in the stationer’s window as it hang 
for six months, 

“J offered to sew tor the dressinaker, 
and a8 soon as she saw iny needlework, 
she said, ‘Ah, gooduess gracious, that 
would never do!’ 

“My superticial education was very well 
for a young heiress, but it is of no use toa 
poor girl who needs to earn ber living; and 
I begin to be afraid that what grandina 
says about our going into the street to beg 
inay come true, absurd as it sounds!” 

And she took up the newspaper and 
iooked at the advertisements, 

“*Wanted a young, genteel person to 
take charge of a iitthe boy,’ ’’ she read. 
“Perhaps that might do, if 1 can swallow 
iy pride,”’ she sighed, 

Aud noting the number she put on her 
plainest hat and anantle, and burried out 
into the street. 

She found the house after a walk of an 
hour—a handsome residence—and having 
been ushered into the reception-rooin, was 
received by a neat, elderly woman. 

“The arrangements are all left in my 
hands,” said this person, sinoothing her 
apron. 

“You would be wanted to take care ofa 
motherless child. Poor Mrs. Bellainy died 
last week, and a common servant will not 
do. 

“Mr. 
I’tu the 


Wiss shall { do?” said Linda Carrol, 


Bellamy relies on my discretion. 
housekeeper—have been for ten 
Hie is a broken-hearted man ; never 
looks up or speaks to anyone, 
“Dear Mrs. Bellamy had a most trying 


| disposition. I believe she generally scolded 


but really she was | 











hin all night; and she got pneumonia 
throwing up the window because he shut 
it. 


“But that was al! her nerves, and he 
adored her. He'll never recover her loss, 
He has a hatband all over his hat, and her 
tininiature and hair in a locket on bis watch 
chain, 

“You won't expect much gaiety in this 
afflicted household, but you'll have Sun- 
day afternoon—I'll take Master Thoinas 
then—and an evening once a week. What 
references?" 

Linda smiled, 

“Would grandina do?” she asked. 

And then she told her little story. 

Mrs. Prescott listened and considered. 
Finally she agreed to waive references, 
and offered a pound a week, 

That sum Linda knew would se- 
cure a nice room in ber present place 
of residence for her grandima, and she ac- 
cepted the position thanktully. 

At home she spoke of her position asa 
governess; and the old lady wept afresh, 
aswell she might, when Linda’s modest 
trunk was carried away. 

Master ‘Tommy was an unmanageable lit- 
tle boy, who seemingly inherited his 
inother’s temper, 

A regular battle was necessary before he 


' eould be washed or clothed. 


He tore things for mere inischiet’s sake, 
and was as fond of biting a8 a mad dog; but 
Linda was cool, quite, and good humored. 
In a week or so she got the inastery ever 


him, and even began to teach him soime- 
Clotting. 
Ot the father she saw nothing, but at 


night she heard him pacing the room over- 


| head with long and soleinn strides, 


“It's bis conscience, ny dear,’ said Mrs- 
Preseott. ‘He says he is sure he wasn’t all 


| be should be to his poor Amanda, and that 


he broke her heart. 
“He never answered her back; and I’ve 


| heard him get up in the nightand go every- 


“It was T that was wrong,and I will draw | 


Durdocks or anything you like.’ 
What had made Professor Photograph 


change his mind isa grown up story, and | 


bere, but he and his 
pupil remained firme triends frou: this time 
forth, and each taintained in later years 
that the other bad taught hin to draw. 


——_—> - 7 
“Ir your boarding-house should take 
fire at night what would you do to get 


| the people out?” asked the fire-marshal of 


an experienced matron. “Ou, there would 
be no trouble about that was the reply ; 


iT would just ring the breakfast bell, and 


all the boarders would) be in the dining- 
roow in three minutes,” 

———_ « -_-> 

Important. 

Philadelphians arriving in New York via 
Cortland Street Ferry by taking the 6th 
Avenue Elevated Train oeorner Chureh and 
Cortland Streets, can reach the Grand Union 
Hotel in 42d Street opposite Gram Central 
Depot in twenty minutes, and save $3 Car- 


riage Hire. If enroute to Saratoga or other 
Suiminer resorts via Grand Central D pot, 
all Bigyage will be transfered from Hotel 
to this Depot, FREE. 600 Eleyvantiv tur 
nished reoms $1, and uy rds) per day 
Kiestauurant the best and clhie pest t 
city Families can ve better <s 
money atthe Grand Union, than at any 
other first class hotel in the city. 


where to buy strawberries when they were 
not in season, because she was set on hav- 
ing ‘em. 

“She was a Miss Penfeather, and the fam- 
ily despises Mr. Bellamy; but I never saw 
sucl., adoration, even when she gave hima 
black eye with the clothes’ brusi.”’ 

Linda grew curious to see this paragon. 
One day she was gratified. 

She had left: Master Tormmy at the 
nursery, and gone down stairs to get a tub 
of bot water for his bath; wheu she re- 
turned he was gone, 

She hurried about the house, and soon 
heard low groans from the study on the 
second floor, 

The door stood open; peeping in, she 
saw atall man living on a sofa, and Master 
‘Tomuny standing near by, pulling out his 
hair by bandtuls, 

With every tug the sufferer groaned, but 
made no resistance. 

“Tomy,” called Linda. — *Totmniny, 
come here! Really, sir, you ought not to 
allow that!” 

Tommy obeyed, and ran 
Inartyr lifted up his head. 

“Don't disturb bim,’’ he said mourn- 
fully. “1 would deny nothing to ber child. 
I wish to do my duty by bim at least.” 

“That Is not the way to do it sir,’’ said 
Linda. “Absurd indulgence is injurious 
to anv ehild.” 

Sie led Tommy away. 


to her. The 


The next morning as she was instructing 


! nb the a#iphabet, a tangled head of 
DiacK lLalr appeared at adoor; a thin tall 
re fo wed. and Myr sellainy, witha 
lejected air and tone, inquired, ‘‘May | 


coune in ?’ 





Linda hastened to place a chair, and 
went on with ber lesson. 

The tather eyed her with a wistful look. 

“You seem to inanage bium,’’ he said. 

“I try to, sir,’’ said Linda, 

“He has his sainted mother’s face,’ said 
Mr. Bellamy. 


Tne child with his blunt nose, and 
rough, red cheeks, was not rticular! 
saint-like, but Linda, as in duty bound, 


bowed gravely. 
“It comforts me to see him,’’ said Mr. 


Bellainy. ‘*May I come often ?’’ 
“This is your own house, sir, said 
Lihda, 


Frown that day Mr. Bellamy sat in the 
nursery a great deal. 

In the evenings he took Tommy to walk. 
At the end of that month be raised Linda’s 
wages. 

As the s:mmer wore on, and the year ot 
his mourning glided by, he bestowed 
many confidences on his nursery gover- 
ness, 

He remembered each cause of complaint 
his late wife had bad against him, aud de- 
sired Linda’s opinion. 

Generally she found him not to blame. 

By slow degrees he grew more cheerful, 
and at last brought home atop for Tommy 
and set it spinning. 

On the anniversary of his wife’s death he 
took Linda and Toiminy to her grave and 
wept there, 

“A broken-hearted man is Mr. Bellamy,” 
said Mrs. Posset. “But is seems singular 
tome that he didn’t ask me to take the 
child instead of you.” 

The week after Mrs. Penfeather and one 
of Tommy’s aunts came to make a visit. 
There was a good deal of whispering in the 
housekeeper’s room; and one evening Mrs. 
Penfeather entered the nursery with a 
haughty air, and, seating herself in a rock- 
ing-chair, addressed berselt to Linda. 

“IT am the late Mrs. Bellemy’s mother, as 
I suppose you know; and I have come 
over to s6e how Tominy is getting on. I 
can’t say I think he is doing well at all, 
and I believe I can find a better nurse- 
maid for him. 


“Soas your month is up next Monday, 
Ill pay you now in place of warning, and 
you can pack up at once.”’ 

Linda looked at the old lady quietly, 
paused a moment, said “Very well,” and 
walked out of the room, 

Her litthe trunk stood in the luinber- 
rooin; she opened it, and began to take 
down ber few plain gowns, 

Suddenly Tominy’s voice reached her, 
crying, **Where's iny Linda?” 

And she heard the grandmother say, 
“Linda is going away. She's naughty.” 

Then she realized that she had come to 
love Tommy, and tears fell fast upon the 
garments sie was packing. 

“Crying ?’’ said a voice behind her. 
“Why, Linda, what has happened ?” 

“Din very foolish that’s all, Mr. Bellamy. 
It is only leaving Tommy,” she answered, 
without looking round, 

“Leaving Tommy? What 
inean ?”’ cried Mr. Bellemy. 

He came into the lumber-room and stood 
near her, looking down at her. 

“Mrs. Penfeather has disinissed me,” 
she said. 

‘But I have not,” said Mr. Bellamy. 

He bent towards her; he looked at ber as 
a master seldoin looks at aservant. Sud- 
denly Linda understood all. 

“It is right that 1 should go,” she 
thought; and yet her tears fell faster. 
Yes, she not only loved Tommy, but she 
certainly liked Mr. Bellemy very mueh. 

“It will break the child’s heart if you 


do you 


go,” said Mr. Bellan.y. “Mrs. Penfeather 
oversteps her privileges. Linda my dear 
child, you can't go. I have thought for 


some titne that you never must. 

“Itis iny duty to give litthe Tommy a 
mother, aud I—I’mm so very fond of you. 
Won't you marry ine?” 

He put his arin about her waist. He had 
such a soft, kind way, though he was weak 
and womanish, 

“Say yes, Linda,” he said. 

But she answered, Not now; here,” and 
hurried her clothes into ber trunk, 

He stood by dejectedly. 

“Think it over Linda,” he pleaded. 
And she promised. 

She talked it over with her grandmother 
that night. 

Linda had had dreams of gallant knights 
aud young princes, like other girls; and 
Bellainy was neither. 

But she feltas though ie needed to be 
taken care of; and there was Tommy. And 
it was a good match, as ber grandmother 
said. 

And so itcame to pass that there was a 
wedding one day, and that afterwards 
Linda and her grandmother went home to 
the old house, where Tominy waited tor 
their coming. 

Mrs. Possett gave warning. She could 
not keep house for a forimer nurse-inaid, 
she declared. 

But neo housekeeper was needed, and, 
what Grandina Penfeather said mattered 
little to young Mrs, Bellamy. 

She is very happy, and so is the old 
grandmother, whotn Tominy adores; while 
Mr. Bellainy admits to himself, that though 
his sainted first wife was adorable, his 
second one is simply perfection, and has 


| the advantage of a sweet teuiper and 10 


nerves, 
“Thad no idea my nurse-maid‘'s place 


would be so permanent,” Linda often 
thinks to herself; “but I love both my 
babies—the young one and the old one— 
dearly. 
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AMONG THE DAISIES. 





Lay her down among the daisies, 
With the fringes of her cyes 

Softer thaa their silver petals, 
Closed for blissful reveries— 

Fold her litule hands in whiteness 
As in prayer upon her breast ; 

Fear not for their folded lightness 
On the heart unmoving pressed : 

For that heart of angel brightness, 
Tired so early, lies at rest, 


Tired so early :—when the dawning 
Gliimmered white-winged through the room, 
And the skies were half-awaking, 
Half in fading starlit gloom— + 
From the heaven of the starlight 
Came the angels of the dawn, 
And the morning winds were sighing, 
And the curtains eastward drawn : 
And her sleeping face locked brighter, 
And a whispering word said—Gone !"’ 


All the daisies were unfolding 
In the fields, where never more 
Shall the rapture of her child-life 
Run in shout and laughter v’'er, 
Tired so early !—she has gathered 
All her gladness in swift space, 
Bhe has sung her song and ended— 
Childlike, turning pleading face 
Back to home when Joys are weary— 
Toward the one familiar place. 


Lay her low among the daisies— 
Angels knew her more thau we ; 

They have led her home from wandering, 
Tired with earthly revelry, 

And above her daisied pillow 
Let her simple tale be told; 

Here the Lover of the Lilles 
Bade a little blossom fold ; 

He that wakes the flowers shall wake her, 
White as snow, with heart of gold. 

a —_ 


CONCERNING EARRINGS 





ROM remotest antiquity, and among 

almost every nation; whether civilized 
or savage, fashion seems to have ordained 
the wearing of earrings. 

Without entering too deeply into this 
settled question, it may just be remarked 
that sacred and secular writ tell us of the 
use of these ornaments, and that they have | 
been found in more or less richness of ma- 
terial among the relics of the Egyptians, the 
Romans, the Greeks, and other people. 

But as explorers have brought to light | 
these pieces of jewelry, and antiquaries | 
have speculated upon the sorts and condi- 
tions of men,or rather women, who adorned 
their persons with them, so travelers, an- 
cient and modern, have informed us of the 
peculiar conformation of the organs in 
which they have been so carried, not nor- 
mally as to anatomical structure—for an 
ear is pretty well anear as God made it in 
all the species of man—but artificially and 


abnormally deformed, in order to adapt it | 


to the ornament custom has dictated its lobe 
shall bear. 

Thus, tiny ears, which we appreciate in 
the estimate of femjnine beauty, are a posi- 
tive defect in the Chinese catalogue of pul- 
chritudinous ‘‘points’’ in their ladies. Mrs. 
or Miss Hong must have small feet, but 
small ears— never ! 

Her husband or her lover likes them 
large, long and pendulous; so they have 
been stretched by earrings of the 
material until the object was gained. 

The belles of Laas, a province 


which a bone or metal stiletto had origin- 
ally made in the ear, that in the end their 
gallants’ fists will pass through it ; thus, we 
take it, giving these gentlemen a conven 
ient hold either for caress or tor puni 
tion. 

The Omanga tribe of North American 
Indians wear in the dilated holes of the 


cartilages of the ear bouquets of flowers; so | 


do the Botocudos of Brazil; and likewise 
the Cinghalese. 

The Tam.ls and other Asiatic tribes wear 
pieces of wood, conical rolls ot dried palm 
leaves and volutes, cowries and other shells 
thrust either to widen or to keep patent the 
gaping and disfiguring openings for more 
showy ornaments. 

Whence originated the practice of boring 
our children’s ears? 

Our ancestors held the fallacy that so 
doing and inserting earrings, was not only 
a charm against the ‘“‘evil eye,’’ but actu- 
ally preserved the sight. 

The African negro has pretty much the 
same idea; the ring he or she wears is a 
counter-spell to Obeah. 

Upon what physiological 
forefathers grounded the idea 


affinity our 


that because 


the boys escaped the ordeal 
Generation after generation has slipped 
away ; the absence of reasoning as to the 


heaviest | 


south of | 
China, so gradually enlarge an opening | 


preservation ot eyesight has long died out, 
but the barbarous custom itself still exists, 
as we see, in all our associations with so. 
ciety. 

Dr. Felix Bremond has dwelt on this sub- 
ject, and from his article we mainly gather 
our present observations. 

He adduces the fact that earrings often 
cut the delicate structures of the ear. mak- 
ing them bieed frequently, occasionally ul- 
cerating them, and invariably e'ongating 
them to a size Dame Nature never in- 
tended 

Jewelers, he goes onto say, have tried to 
avoid these inconveniences by modern im- 
provements ; for the fastening ring of the 
ornament they have substituted a shank, 
terminating outwardly by a jewel set in 
metal, or by a knot of metal alone, and in- 
wardly by a screw working in a socket. 

By these means the experts in question 
have ‘‘scotch'd the snake, not killed it,”’ to 
put it poetically, for this new method presses 
the lobe of the ear between its two parts ; 
it no longer cuts certainly, but it crushes, 
and cases are related where such pressure 
has induced injuries which required the 
surgeon's knife to relieve. 

Dr, Bremond bids us stroil through any 
of the galleries of artin his own or other 
countries, where are treasured the paint- 
ings or the sculptures of great masters, and 
he asks, upon which of them do we see the 
disfigurements of earrings? 

Do our Venuses, or our Dianas, 
| Fleras, or our Hebes show them, 
the canvas or the marble? 

Did Pygmalion add eardrops or pendants 
| to Galatea before he fell in love with her, 
and she descended from the pedestal a thing 
of life and beauty ? 

Unquestionably not so. Why, then, ei- 
| ther from an esthetic or a hygienic point of 
view, do we still adhere to these Gothi- 
| cisms, which inflicta minor sort of mutila- 
| tion upon our womankind, add not one in- 





or our 
either on 





| finitismal jota to their charms, and very 
| far-fetched though the idea may be, reflect 
| the mark of bondage upon them, for was 


not the slave and prisoner taken in war by 
the Romans ear-ringed ? 
| It is high time, then, that, in common 
with other barbarisms, we sent earrings in- 
to the limbo of things done with and for 
gotten, leaving ‘‘the wickets of the soul,’’ 
| as the poet Davies calls the ears, so marvel: 
ously and scientifically modeled for all the 
| purposes of sound and human beauty, un- 
trameled and not deformed by jewelry of 
not the least utility, and frequently by its 
showiness directing attention to existing 
detects. 


——_— « 


Brains of Bold, 


C ‘ounsel over cups is crazy. 
Be just toall, but trust not all. 
Humanity judges humanity by itself 
Dy it well, that thou mayest not do it 
twice. 
‘Talk to the point,and stop when you have 
reached it. 
If any man offend not in word, the same 
is a perfect man, ’ 
He who gives you fair words, 
with an empty spoon. 
It is a verv easy thing for a 
wise for other people. 
Without earnestness no man is ever great 
| cr does really great things. 
It is but an ill-filled mind that is 
| with other people's thoughts. 
A wise man is like a spring lock, always 
more ready to shut chan open, 
| A stagnant soul, like a stagnant pool, 
| breeds Insects, reptiles and slime, 
A modest person seldom fails to gain the 
good will of thore he converses with, 
The richest endowments of the mind are 
temperance, prudence and fortitude. 
The success ot villainy is treated by many 


as the standard and proof of excellence. 


> 





feeds you 


man to be 


filled 


If experience is such a good teacher, why 
don’t a great many more go to school to him? 


The truly gratetul heart may not be able 


but it can feel, and love, and 





to tell of gratitude, 
act. 


He who does his best, little, is 


however 





always to be distinguished from him who does noth- | 


ing 
Never repine at the fort e f } 
« 
4 4 . ] 
Courtesy of te per, when it s used to 
i 
of deed, is but & knight's girdle 


vell churtlisel ese 
| around the breast of a base clown. 


Femininities. 


A dealer in human hair says the color | 
most in demand is chestnut brown 

There are 180 women enrolled as stu 
dents in the University of Michigan 

A woman's first right is the right to a 
husband—evren If she has tosupport him. 


The worst thing abouta handsome woman | 


is some other fellow’s arm than your own, 

The women of Mississippi are working | 
actively to prepare tor the coming cotton Exposi- 
tion. 

A dry-goods clerk saye it is far easier to 
serve homely women than handsome cnes in shop- 
ping. 

A Chicago paper says the American girl 
is lazy physically, and oughtto take long walks in 
the open air, 

A mother-in-law is not a heavenly body, 


but she has been known on several occasions to 
eclipse a honeymoon, 





The German police in Alsace have lately 
seized two hundred weight of anarchist newspapers | 
which had been smuggled into the courtry by wo- | 
men, 


Short hair for women is coming into fash 


jon. Itis very pretty and becoming to nearly every- 
body, worn in loose, half-curled locks around the 


head, 

“Will the youngest girl in the room 
please rise ?** said a school superintendent, ina rural 
district Every female stood up, including the 
teacher. 


Sinelling bottles are coming into fashion 
A Washington belle carries one a toot long 
Jut she would faintat sight of a 


again. 
and very heavy, 
potato-inasher, 


There is one good thing about this craze 
for baby shows allover the country at the 
time It prevents lots of young men from getting 


married prematurely 


A bachelor so greatly admired the way 
tn which the housekeeper prepared coffee, that he 
proposed and was accepted, only to flnd that the cof- 
fee was made by the servant girl, | 

A New York letter says that a number of 
girls earn from #2010 8% a week doing decorative 
work for the large stores, such as painting pin-cush- 
jonas, cologne bottles and other trifles, 

Mrs. Maxwell (Miss Braddon), the well- 
known novelist, has tor many years given every 
Wednesday a roasted leg of mutton for dinner to the 
poor children of a neighboring public school, 


present 


An Illinois gicl thinks she is an angel. 
Gilad she does, Few girls realize that they are an- | 
gels, or else they would in a good many instances 
conduct themselves more Secoming to their high sta- 
tion. 


As people usually sprinkle the floors be- | 
fore they sweep them, says an old bachelor, 
ladies sprinkle their husbands with tears in order 
that they may sweep the cash out of their pocket- 
books, 

“My daughter, you ought to have some 
aim in life,** said a Camden father to his 
sixteen-year-old, “Oh, Dam going to, papa,’* was 
the quick and enthusiastic reply; “‘l have got my 
beau alreauy '*° 

The young ladies of Augusta, Me., chew 
up $2,000 worth of gum every vear, Thisisa great 
waste, The money which they could save on yur 
during courtship would keep a young lusband in et 
vars fora year, 

Chinese women shun scandals and intri 
anything tending to divorcee, aa they 
Phe reason is plain. A divorced 

Without honor in China, Ao 


so BOmne 


thoughtless 


gues, and 
would the plague 

woman flads herself 
stigma attaches to the divorced man, 


a woman had 
caused a big 


The announcement that 
been hugged by a bear in Montana, 
crowd of Massachusetts maidenstostart forthe West 
Itis, perhaps, needless to remark that the bears | 
have taken to the woods, The prospect was past bear- 
ing. | 

The two students of the Elmira Female | 
College who secure the highest standing in their re 
spective classes this season may avall themselves of 
a chance to visit Furope,a Rochester gentleman hav- 
ing put an excursion of that kind torwaid as a 
prize. 

Wheeling, W. Va., papers that 


tory purporting to be from 


deny 
there is any truth in the 
there, about young girle putting «a polsonous drug 
into a young man’s ple in mistake for Epsom «alte, 
with the result of a tar and feather party anda shoot- 
ing match. 

Miss Montague Tayleure (to Miss Capu 
let Smvthe): ‘Ty want to introduce to you Mr 
Nallsley, back there, who thinks vou are so awtully 
handsome, You know of him, don’t) you? Hie Js 
very amusing and eccentric—never thinks as anyone 
else does,** 

A New Yorker, who has been a close ob 
server for forty years, declares that, whereas there 
used to be a pre ponds rance of blondes among women 
in thiscountry, there is now a heavy 
of brunettes, This disposes of the charge that mod- 


ern women fade, 


Those girls who powder and paint their 


attractive, but we are bold 


preponderance 


13 


News Notes. 


The Hindoo beggars pursue their calling 
on horseback 

A pile of 1,000,900 one-dollar bills would 
be # feet high. 

New York City has 123 regularly incor 
porated cluba, 

Utica, N. Y., 


has started a reading-room 


| exclusively for girls. 


Bear meat is a regular dish at all the ho 
tels and restaurants ia Russta 

Nearly 25.000 women 
flove-making in England alone. 


are engaged in 


Cremation is an established usage in Ja 
pan, the oldest empire in the world, 

The convicts at Auburn State Prison are 
now allowed to take weekly papers 

New York issaid to have the largest Cath- 
olle population of any city in the world, 

Wordsworth, the poet, had lost the sense 
of smell—roses and onions were all the same to 
him. 

Foreigners own 20,647,000 acres of land 
in this country, almost wholly in the, West and South- 


| weet, 
It is calculated that no Jess than 30,000 
women steer canal boats lu Southern and Middle 
Fnvland, 
In the city of Glasgow, with its 500,000 


of population 4] famnilies out of every 100 live in «a 
single room, 

Penny dinners for school children have 
been lnstituted under the direction of the London 
School Boar 

Austria has no less than 4 trade schools, 
In which lone-cutting, carpeutry, and numerous 


other trades are taught, 


Foragricultural experiment and instruc 
tion the French Government makes annually an ap- 
propriation of @, 000, 00D, 

Windsor, Conn., has a rogue detective 
soclety, embracing in its membership of the moat 
jofluential men of the town, 

A commercial paper in Boston prints a 
Credit Register, owhich exooses the names of those 
who do not pay thelr grocery bille, 

Moses Dewitt and wife, of Deckertown, 
N. Y., are Mand © years of age respectively, They 
have e njoyed 67 yeara of married lift 

Three or four members ot the British 
Cabinet are believed to be atroo sly in favor of female 
suffrage, 

Itis estimated that 4,060,000 sheep have 
been killed by the drouth allover Australia this sea- 
son, Witha proportionate loss in horses sand cat- 
tle, 

Nellie Fargo, an inmate of the Charlotte, 
starved herself recently because a 
attached had 


but they do not publicly say seo 


Vi., poorhouse, 
bilnd man to whow she Was strongly 


j flied. 


When plucked from the vine, we cal] the 
fruit grapes; when dried, ralsins: when tn pudding, 
plums while the juice we extract from them becomes 


wine, 

The latest device of a Paris paper for at- 
tracting readers, bathe enygayement of two eminent 
physictlans to attend yratuiteasly upon ite yearly 
subseriters 

Detroit places itself near the front rank 
light by appropriating 
(PO tor the maintenance for a year 


of cithes using the electri 
ol 72 electric 


light towers 


Kev. Dr 
to go tosleep If they Teel sleepy in church: 


Deems tells his congregation 
that both 
he and the Lord will forgive them but that they must 
sleep quietly 


There is now no established religion in 


Japan, Buddhism having been abolished in Itt. The 
Lleinples and priesthood are maintained by voluntary 
contributions 


“No lady or gentleman,”’ emphatically 


remarks arural Vermont paper, ‘'no matter bow 
fashionable or costiy their ralment, will «lt la ehurech 
and vat peanut 


To prevent the spread of infectious dis 


eases in Venezuela, a de ee hia j the 
Grovernment, ordering the cretation of the bodb f 
vellow fever vietly 

It issaid that when the eyclone demol 
jshed the Baptist Church at Mownt Carmel, 8. ©), t 
pulpit was left standing, the Sitle and hymn took 


remaining undieturtbed 


Belvian citizens, to be entitled to vote, 
must first pass an eZamination lu geograpliy, Rei- 


wian liletory, con 
they are property-holders 


istitutional laws and cthh «a, unless 
The richest litle girl in the world is the 
Hd daughter of Captain Perkins, of the Navy, 
her grandtather, William Fo Weld, of Boston, hav 
ing recenutiy left her $7, (00,00 

When an English traveler expressed his 


wustat mw Arabaeating insects, the 


7-year 


surprise and die 
men retorted that It was poor affeetation in a persow 


who would swallow raw oysters 


A Frenchman of Danielsonville, ROL. 


faces may think such ts ® veare of age, has been married twice, and uf 
enough to tell them, pla niv andbluntiy, that while diem. bev baa wk in “dieeein call ; : 
they may look well ata bird's-eye view, when a fel- as cineiis ott Me has seventy-two avand 
low gets on edging up againetone of theuse kind of 
faccsina blind-down parlor it completely disgusts 
him. Phe K gy of Davaria t man ft yvreat 
A Vassar College gir] told her profe SSOP . ; : | . 
a 
that a fi«h hadr ¥ it breathed with its fi J , ‘ , pos 
said that the profess wentinto cony a . ' ' ” 
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Aurclia’s Discovery. 


BY JULIA GODDARD. 


(PVLE late lamented Lord Byron has in- 
formed us tiat 
of man*s life a thing apart, 


**Man’s love | 


"Tie woman's whele existence," 
But that depends somewhat upon the 
manand woman, but especially tho wo. 
HWiAD. 
It was terribly true ef AureliaGraye, It 


isonly once or twice inabhundred tines 
thata woman knows how to love, 

Aurelia—alas for hersell, and for many 
others like her—knew how all too well, 

Heart and soul she bad given to ernest 
Halier, wucdlany thought that sho reeeived 
Jems iu return bad never ounce Ovcurred to 
ler. 

They were to bo married —some time. 

She loved hin so well she searcely cared 
when, for to her they lned been frown 
the hour when he first held ler so close to 
his breast that she fel€the beating of his 
heart against ber own, and while he 
told her how welland how long he had 
loved her she hissed bine onceo—a lon, 
fervent, passionate kiss, and they were be- 
trothed, 

The day for their wedding had been post. 


one 


poned twice—tfirst, because of Aurelia’s 
father’s death, 
A seoond timo beeause of the death of 


Ernest s tether, aod suaperstitrous aad il. 
natured peopis said, “Beware of the third 
titre.” 

Ernest had almost raged with disappoint. 


ment at the first postponement; on the 
second oeeasion be liad sald lesa aleout it 
he had dearly loved hiss tuother, and = be 
mourned her loss bitterly, so he could mot 
SAV ROTC On Chat oceasion, 

The day tor lis marriage was onee more 
set—a third time, and by the bride- 
elect. 

It wasto beon the filteenth of October, 
and Ernest secined satisfied, allhough he 
gal very little onthe wibiject, 

But Aurelia wondered nothing at 
that. 


She had read Byron's poem, and she be- 
heved the lines. 


Sie could understund how aman might | 
have many othe: tnterests in life, and vet 
be a tond, trae lover; for herself, love was, 


fndeed her whole existence,and she wished 
for nothing more, 

Tt was about the end of 
réeliaw cousio Marv came to stry 
for slie was alone im the perevat 
of which she was) leit miostreas, cod she 
didnu't eure to take way Chuanwe da the 
household arrangements, she was So soon 
to we home to hor hustand’s house, 

Marvy was aslicht, grecetal littheereature 
With the bliest eves, the polde nest lair the 


August that Au- 
with her, 
house oof 


Pinkest checks, and assiile of quite tades 
scrivable swore ties and besautyytuat lig ted 
up her lovely fice like suns oiie, reve salting 


twin rows of pearly teeth between the bril- 
Jinnt lips that tairiy dazzied by their glean. 
iny whiteress, 

“Wirt adear little thing!’ 
Ernest, the tirst tine he saw bor, 
he and Aurelia were alone towether, “Shoes 


exclaimed 
HS Soren as 


ust live a ray of sunshine in tie louse, 
Vo willlave her always with us, dear, 
alter we are married,” 

Aurelia bowed her stately head, well 
pleased Chat hee pretty cousin bad tiade 


such an tepression ou Perinest. 

She was nota jedous wornnn, though, like 
all true worlen, She was capable of jeatousy 
if yviven satfleiont cause; bat tobe jealous of 
her lover's aduirationor liking for another 
would have been as tiean and conmtenaptr 
ble in ber eves a8 euvy or revenue, or anv 
other low fee ‘iw. 

That was why she did not see as quickly 
as another would lave seen it, that liriest 
was clringed to her, 

That he never kissed her, except the for- 
mal salute Chata friend might bave piven 
her. 

That his band only touched 
in wreeting her. 

That his eve no longer followed her with 
a lover's Lenderness assiie moved about thie 
rowtitl. 

Tostead of doing so, it’ lingered 
on Marv's sweet, childlihe lice. 

His voice babanew genotleness—a tone 
Aurelia had never beard in his tomcdest davs 


hers coldly 


lov ingly 


—that see awed ty caress her cousin's pretty 
name each thie he spoke of it. 

But Au i: tid not observe it, or, if 
she did, it awoke no jealous pang in her 
heart, vor anv dark suspicion in her 
miined. 

The shock of discovery eame to her at 
onee, sudden and terrible as a thunoder- 
bolt. 


One evening she was a little lite dressing 
for dimuers, and when she entered the draw- 
Ing-roon it was quite dusk, and the room 
bad not been listed, 

Herstep, elastic and quiek, and so light 
that Frraest used to sav it would mot erush 
a daisy, was unheard by the two who stood 


clasped in each other's arcas, and halt eon- 
cealed by the heavy window qurtabos, fer 
too much absorbed in themselves to think 


Of any others just Chien, 
“Ou, Ernesi!t it seers too hard,” sighed 
Mary's sweet, low voice, “when 1 love vou 


so, and vou lowe tne so! That eld stitely, 
frigid cousin of mune never was capable 
Jteuchalove as imine, Peril ne, Ernest, 
you do love me, too donut) you, dar- 
hin Si 

**Pevcl 1 leed ] you, my 

ns M : I l » «ar- 
ling, I { Lis 
w Se 

Ti en { ,erl A ¢ wc CldvurTAace aud a 


doug, passiouule bles, 





“T wish Aureliaknew,” murmured Mary; 
“no wonan worthy to be called one would 
wish to keep a lover against bis will—aran 
Who loves another woiuan. Hush! what 
was that?’’ 

A low twnoan, foreed from her quivering 
lips by keenest agouy, had burst trom Au- 


relia, 
Then *tagvering like one who had re- 
| ceived a owmeovtal blow, she dragyed 
| herself from the room and hastened up- 
| Stairs, 
| She would have gone sooner, but the 


horrorand angoish of ner discovery seemed 
lin the tirst dreadtul moment to have palsied 
| her litubs, and her feet felt as if glued to 


| the mypeot on which she bad stood, 
Ina fow minutes she rang the bell, and 
| sent down word that she was teo ill to eome 


to dinner, begying that Marv and 
would exeuse ber, and dine alone, 
The guilty pair, half suspecting thetrath; 
and yet glad to have their secret Known,did 
| dine alone, and talked together for hours 
Falter, speculating on the probable conse- 
| quences of what had happened, 
It wasatadate hour Mary parted 
her lover and stole up-stairs to her 
| rool, ; 
Mie glided noiseless)]y along the corridor, 


from 
own 


Ernest | 
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A COMMON CROP. 
Thro’ beetles, bugs, and bleak, unkindly weather, 
An anxious lie the worthy farmer leads; 
He plants? eods, vet ne‘erisevrtain whether 
They‘lirichly ylell, or be choked off by weeds. 
No fields Itill, no seed IT sow, nor labor, 
And vet abundant crops of coru can grow 
That ne‘er are envied by a single nelghbor, 
My crop defies the Insect, storm and crow, 
And never falls in any clime or season, 


No fertilizer need its willlog roots, 
For of such growth all those know well the reason, 
Who squeeze a twelve-inch foot in ten-inch boots, 
—Wwe. MacCKINTOs4d. 
a 


Humorous. 


A dead h 
Made of awl-work—Shoes. 


-at—Cremation. 


A gainbleris his wife’s better half. 
Polly Titian is the girl of the period just 


, now, 


for she had not the assurance to voto Aure- | 


was ill and 
her shallow 


lit, thoupyh she kinew that she 

j Suffering, suet sullering as 
| beat could not even guess at. 
Suther cousin was waiting and watching 
and when she would tiive stolen puast the 
door, opened, aud Aurelia, white as the 
Hheeted dead, appeared on the threshold, 
und spoke to her ina volee of ica, but 


tone She dared mot disobey, 

“Comein Mary; I will detain you but a 
few minutes 

Muar entered, trembling, and stood 
With drooping head and eyes cust down 


betore the woutan she liad so 
| Pagresd, 

“You wished that I should know,Mary,”’ 
she said, “and Ido know, 
| “You were right in saying thatno woman 
| should wish to keep a lover whose love was 
hers no lonyer. 

} “At tast Dagree with you; and Tam not 
such A Wola, 

“From the hour Tsaw you in’ Ernest's 
artios, and his kisses on your lips, le was cas 
freo from ome as if death had parted us; 
more 8o, forilithad been death only J 
| would have hoped to meet him aud know 
hit for my own again, 

“But for the death of 
after-life, 

“Once gone, it is quenched in everlasting 
darkness, 
| “ile is yours 

freely. 

“Wo must never meet again—neither he 
and Tnor you and I. You will leave here 
lo. nnoOrrow, 


cruelly out- 


love there is no 


now. 1 give Lim to you 


“Pshall keep iny own room until you are 
pone. Thatis all Good-bye rl 
| She waved her hand to the door with a 


in al 





jalivht iipertous gesture, then, turning 
j away, Walked to the other side of the 
} root, 

| ‘Then she heard the door open and close 
 Settiy, and when she turned round, Mary 
) Was prone. 

) Aureliaerossed the room again, locked 
ithe doer, turned out the light that was 
| Durning brightly, and then lay down on | 


the tloor, 

She did not fiint, bata mereifal stupor— 
ASCH UNCONSCIOUS HOSS —Look possession of 
her, and she lay there ail night. 


The morning dawn awakened her to keen 
and bitter agonvy snd then davs and nights 


fench tnore wretehed, more full of anguish 
than the preceeding one, dragged them- 
svlves Slowly by. 

| Weeks passed and lengthened into 


mouths, and the worst seemed at an end to 
| Aurelia. 

Ilow she lived through it all 
knew, and didd not eare, 

The servants, to wihroun 
Heer au kind tuaist 
treated her 
| Physic.ans came, and said she 


ill. 


she never 


she had always 
ere Very gor nd, and 


WILL thieensitig care, 


css, W 


was very 


} 


Two of them ealled every day, and wrote 
preseriptions, amd the nurse aduitnistered 
the medicines at regular intervals, and 
Aurelia took them unecoumplainiugive and 
at last she was well etough to go down- 
Stairs, aud aiter a few days, to poout for a 
drive, 

Bat her convalescence was only short- 

| lived. 

| She pined and faded away day by day, 

til, aller bWo vears of longing for peace 

Pando rest, sie breathed ber last on the very 
Hight that Mary—laise to friend and bus- 


bane —Ned with her te bide Der 
Shiaine ina forei 
- —__ - >_>... 

Grass LANDS.—Liming tneadows or old 
pasture lands, with, say, thirty bushels to 
the were, hasan effeet upon the eondition of 
the crop ot wrass that tew taraiers would be- 


paramour, 
iy dane. 


|} heve without giving itatriak Tn fiet, it is 
hard to suv bow 4 Same amount ol mioney 
jean be expended upon land with the sacar 
profit. Ttis mot only certain but lastiog 
Meadows lnive been pastured Hilv years 
Without being turned up, by the siniple 
application Of Lime once in Six Or len vears, 
These pastures which are regarded uS pers 
inanent and tuostly abound in eclay moulds 
afler being griuzed down thorougiuly are 
restored alticst knee-deep an { um sofhve 
to SIX Weels, Nowhere Has thie i 
mo e tmarked efleet and can be sed ‘ } 
tt resu.tsS luan lu the rehovat 1 ia 
pwst } Ss. 
— 7. eo 
SAFE, Swill, and sure ¢t 
i “ Ave “ ‘ t P as oa 


| duclidued Ly Cuslueul physicians 


What most effectually checks a fast man? 
A bridal. 

Whatare the best trees to protect a house 
from winter storms % Furs, 
If a tree were to break a 


would the window say ? 


window, what 


Tre-inendous 
What proves sailors to be very careless? 


They are in a ‘*mess’* every day at sea. 


Why do white sheep eat more than black 


there are tjore of them, 


Colored waiters are the best. 
is sald al the table they willalways be 
clark, 


ones 7 beruuse 


Whatever 
sure to keep 
#500 for better remedy for Heart Disease 
than De $1.; 6 lor $.; by 
druyyi ls 
When you puton your slipper, 


Recause 


(srvave Heart Regulator, 


why 
4 Niistake ? you 
it. 


vou always make 


put your foot in 





~THE MILD POWER CURES. 


UMPHREYS’ 


In use SO years —Special Prescriptions of 
anemisent Physician Simple, Sate and Sure. 

























LIST OF PRINCIPAL NOS CURES PRICE. 
ft ‘evers, Congestion Intlammations 25 
ple Sanya Worm bkever Worm Cole 25 


or Teething of Infants 


Crying Colic. 


“~~ 
Diarrhea ore ‘bildren or Adults 25 
Disentery. Griping, Bilious Cole 25 
i Cholera Movrbus, Vomiting 25 
7] Coughs, (old, Bronchitis 2% 
Neuralgia, Toothache. Faceache 23 
Headaches, Sick Headache, Vertigo 025 
Dyspepsia Bitions Stomach 25 
Suppi essed ©: Painful Periods 225 





OMEOPATHIC 





Whites, too Profuse Periods.......... 25 
Croup, Cough, Difficult Breathing 25 
Salt Mheuam, Erysipelas, bruptions .25 
Kheumatism, Rheumatic lains.. 25 
Fever and Ague, Chiils, Malaria. 5O 
Piles, Blind or Bleeding oO 
« atarrh, acute or chronic; Influenza .5O 
Whooping Cough, iolent Coughs 50 
General Debility, Phys Weakue os 65DO 
Kidney Disen-e 0 
Nervous Debility. 1.00 
Urinary Weakness, Wetting Bed 150 


Diseases of the Heart, Palp:tation 1.00 
pan 


PECIFICS. 


Sold by Druggists, or sent postpaid on 





veceipt of price.— Send tor Dr. Hump ~S = 
ay on Disease. «Ge. > (04 peg also Ca 
gue, A iU MPHREY <a 


Blodic “.. c ‘On oul I ultosa St., New lork. 


MUSIC 


FOR ALL. 


ONE HUNDRED 


Of the Most Popular Songs, 
~Musie and Words, 


FOR 


Ten Ct 


SUCH AN OFFER AS THIS HAS NEVER 
BEEN MADE BEFORE. 


The chanee of a life time for Singers, 
Players, Glee Clubs, ete., to get a splendid 
lot of the best songs, music and words, 


published for 


ONLY 10 CENTS. 


For 10 ceats in currency or postage stamps 


we will send (all charges postpaid) 


One Hundred Choice Songs, | ' 
and iny address. 
DIME MUSIC €O., 


i, 


music wo ty 


t 


Morvhine Habdt Cured in 10 
to 240 days. No pay till Cured, 
Vi. Jd. Bierseéne, Lebapou, VULio 


OPIUM 





R. R. R. 
RADWAYS READY RELIEF, 


The Cheapest and Best Medi- 
cine for Family Use In 
the World. 


In from one to twenty minutes, never falls to ree 
lleve PAEN with one thoron: Sapencen, a 
ter how violent or excruciating the pain, the Rheu- 
matic, Bedridden, lutirm, Crippled, Nervous, New. 
ralgic, or prostrated with disease may suffer, RAD. 
Way's DY RELIEF vill aford’ justaut 


Case. 


THE TRUE RELIEF. 


RADWAY'S READY BELIEF is the only 
remedial agentin vogue that will lustautly stop pain, 
It instantly relieves and svon cures, 


RHEUMATISM, NEURALGIA, 


Sciatica, 

Headache, 
Toothache, 
Inflammation, 
Asthma, 

Influeuza, 

Difficult Breathing. 


BOWEL COMPLAINTS, 


DYSENTERY, DIARRHEA, 
CHOLERA MORBUS. 


when taken according to 
Spasms, Sour Stomach, 





li will in «a few moments, 
directions cure Craps, 


Heartburn, Sick Headache, Sammer Complaint, 

Diarra, Dysenteryv, Celle, Witel jm the sSuwels, 
and all jbuteroal Pains 

Pravelers shoutd always earry «a bottle of RAD- 

WAYW’'’S READY RBRELAEF with them. A’ few 

lrops in water will prevent sickness or pain from 

| change of water, itis better than French Brandy or 


do | 
always | 








|; COINS. 


Bilters as a stimulant, 


Malaria in . its Varigns For 


Fever and Ague. 


There is not a remedial agent inthe world that will 


eure Fever and Agueandallother Malarious, Billous, 
Seartet, Typhoid, Yellow and other fevers (aided by 
Radway's Pills) so quick os Radwavy's Ready Re- 


lief. Price fifty cents. Sold by druggists, 


DR. RADWAY'S 


SARSAPARILLTAN RESOLVENT. 


The Great Blood Purifier. 
FOR THE CURE OF ALL 
Chronic Diseases, Scrotula, Consumption, 
Glandular Disease, Ulcers, Chronic 
Rheumatism, Erysipelas, Kidney, 
Bladder and Liver Complaints, 
Dyspepsia, Affections of 
the Lungsand Throat. 


Purifies the Blood,Restoring Health & Vigor. 


Radway 's Sarsaparillian Resolvent, 


composed of fuyredionts of extraordt- 
heal, re- 
and wasted 
\ND PERMANENT 





A remedy 
nary medical propertics, essentiol to purity, 
pew sae invigorate the hroken-edown 
wedy., QUICK, PLEASANT, “APE 
in its treatment and cuore, 


THE SKIN, 


After a few davs use of the sarsuparillian, becomes 
clear and beautiful. Pimples, tlotehes, black spots, 
and skin eruptions are removed, sores and uleers soon 
cured, Persons suffering trom serofula, eruptive 
diseases of the eves, mouth, cors, legs, throat and 
glands, that have accumulated and spread, either 
from uncured diseases or uerenury, or from the use of 


corrosive sublimate, may rely upon a eure if the 
SarsaparWliin is continued a sufleient time to make 
its impression on the svstem, 

One bottle contains more ot the active principles ot 
medicine thar anv other preparstion, Taken in Tea- 
spoonful Buse s, While others require tive or six tines 
asmuch, Scld by druggists. Vrice #1 per bottle, 


RADWAY'S REGULATING PILLS. 


(The Great Liver and Stomach Remedy.) 


Perfectly Tasteless, clegantiv coated with sweet 
gum, purge, regulate, purify, cleanse, and strengthen, 

Bs Vibserve the tollowing sveptoms resulting 
from diseases of the Givestive orgaus: Constipa- 
tion, Inward Piles, Fulness of the Blood in the 
Head, Acidity of the Stomach, Nausea, Heartburn, 
Disgust of Food, Fullness or Weight in the Stomacn, 


Sour Eruectations, Sinking or Fluttering at the 
Heart. Choking or Suffocating Scusation when in a 
Ivinye posture, Diminess of Vision. Dots or We ee be 


Fever and Dull "ain in the Head, De- 
ficteney of Perspiration, Yellowness of the Skin and 
Eves, Pain inthe Side, Chest, Limbs aud Sudden 
Flushes of Heat, Burning in the Flesh, 
A few doses of RADWAY'S PILLS will free the 
system of all the above-named disorders, 
Price, 25 Cents Per Box. 
SOLD BY DRUGGISTS, 
Read “FALSE AND TRUE.” 


Senda letter stamp to  RADWAT @ CO., No 
32 Warren street, Ne 
4a" lutormartion worth chamennde w ill be sent to you. 


TO THE PUBLIC. 


Be sure and ask for Radwav’s, see that the 
name *‘Radway** 


fore the sight, 


ane 


ison what you tuy. 


AWAY! 


of Meavy Rolled Gold piste. rine Pec 
ring warranted. We want tolotrodvce oof 
pew and beauti‘ul Catalogues of © 
Jewelry, Watches, Silverware, Ac. at ounce, BRPE- -> 
- IAL Offers Send u aia in starnps and we willf 

ad vou this Slegast ris g. Wee '1 aleo send yeu 









TIME KEEPER, 


A thorourhly 


just as shown fn cut. 
reliable teller of the t 





na idsceme ver N i 
Case Cut one-txird 6icc r 
BABCOCK & CO., Centcrbrook, Comm. 
OLD. eS 
2 ( fe he - 
. Pre: ( B. ' 13 



































Face. 


When does the lark turn carpenier? 
When he soars across the woods and forests. 


**What is that you like about that girl?’’ 
asked one young man of another. ‘*My arm,’’ was 
the briel reply. 


It doesn’t cost anything to remember the 
poor, but If you want the poorto remember you 
it will cost you something. 

One great peculiarity about young people 
is, that they cat. see to make love better tu the dark 
than they can in the light. 


A girl has been arrested in Brooklyn 
while disguised asan oll woman. The vld woman 
disguised as « girl is still at large, 


He didn't want to call the other fellow a 
hog, but he sald If he was smoked and sliced up he 
woul! make good ham sandwiches, 


He didn’t want to call the other fellow a 
bog, but he said that if he was smoked and sliced up 
he would make guvod ham sandwiches. 


An article in a contemporary is headed, 
*Two Ideas of an American Gentleman.’* They 
probabiy reter to his necktie and his shues, 


The United States has 16.24 medical prac- 
titloners to every 10,000 0f population. And yet itis 
quite a common thing fur an American to live ta a 
ripe old axe. 


Extensively used—Dr. Graves’ 
Regulator for Heart Disease in all torms. 
at druswgists, 


A busy domestic scene—Girl in the par- 
lor putting down carpets, mother in the kitchen put- 
ting down peaches, axa little boy in the pantry put- 
ting down jam. 


It is said that if you play on an accor- 
deon near an oyster, the oyster will open its shel’, 
Very likely this may be true, but it isa mighty mean 
trick to play on a poor helpless oyster. 

— 0 
Something for the Ladies. 

**The Ladies Work Box,*’ advertised in another 
column, is sumething that all of our lady reavers 
should get, if possible. Nothing could be more use- 
ful or ornamental, Itisan article that Is not only 
pleasant to the sight, but of durable household value. 
And, mvreover, the terms upon which it is offered 
pute it within reach of all. 

— re 
Superfiuous Aair. 

Madame Wamboll’s Specitic permanently removes 
Superduous Hair without tojuring the skin, Send for 
cirenlas. Madame WAMBCL.), 198 West Spring- 
field Street, Boston, Mass. 

—_—_— —>- oS —:-:*:t—‘“‘i—<“— 





Heart 
Price §1. 


WANTED 











eonfer 2 favor on the Pablisher and the ad- 
vertiser by uaming (he :,.1turds: Evening 
“ ‘ Trav 
AG EN | Ss 
i: ie ae ' Avents wanted for au- 
BLAINE home, Largest, hand- 
soiest, cheapest, best, 
solid the twenty others by 60,000, Outscils every book 
ever published in this world: many agents are selling 
made bv a ladv agent the first da... Terms most lib- 
eral. Particulars free. Better send 25cents for post- 
ALLEN &CO., Augusta, Me. 
WANTED FOR 
teed. Address Or. Scott, 842 Broadway, N. Y¥- 
~~ A MONTH. x “Agents wanted, 
$25 selling articles in the world, 1 sample 


4@- When our renders answer any Adver- 
"ost. 

thentic edition of his lite, 
By the renowned historian and biographer, Colonel 
fifty daily. Agents are making fortunes, All new 
aye, etc., on free outtit, now ready, including large 

ACCENTS ‘Banséor4 8 

Beautiful Electric Corsets. Sample 

Sk, 

free. Address JAY BRONSON, Detroit, Mich. 


tihement found iu these columns they wil 
Published at Augusta, his 
Conwell, whose life of Gartielt, published by us, out- 
beginners successful: grand chance for them; $43.50 
prospectus book, and save valuatbie time, 
free ; no risk, quick sales. Satisfaction guaran- 
R. DOLLARD, 
CHESTNUT ST., 
Philadelphia. y 
Premier Artist 
Y > 
IN HAIR. 





Lt ee 


WORTHY 
Of Confidence. 


AYER’S Sarsaparilla is a medicine t 
during ueurly 40 years, in al 
parts of the world, bas proved fis effi- 
cacy as the best blvod alterative known 
to medical scicuce. 

extracted from 


SARSAPARILLA the root of the 


Honduras Sarsaparilla) ts its 
2 and its powers are enhanced b 
the extracts of Yellow Dock and stil 
lingia, the Todides of Potassium and 
Iron, and other potent tnzredients. 
your blood vitiated by derangements 
of the «lizestive and nassimilatory fue. 
tions? is it tainted by Scerofula? or 
does it contain the poison of Mercury 
or Contazious Disease? 
THE leading physicians of the United 
States, who know the composition 
Of AYER'S SARSAPARILLA, say that 
nothing ele xo yood for the purifica- 
tion of the blood is within the range of 
pharinacy, 
ONLY by the use of this remedy fs it 
possible for a person who has 


IS 


corrupted blood to attainsound healih 


and prevent transmission of the de- 
structive taint to posterity. 

THOROUGHL effective renovation 

of the system must 

inc‘ude not only the removal of cor- 

ruption from the blood, but its enrich 

ment and the strengthening of tho 


vital organs. 
RELIABL witnesses, all over tho 
world, testify that this 
work is better accomplished by AYER's 
SARSAPARILLA than by any other 
remedy. 
BLOOD that is corrupted through dis- 
ease is made pure, and blood 
weakened through Gininution of the 
red corpuscles is mude strong, by 
AYER’S SARSAPARILLA, 
PURIFYING the blood and building 
up the avstem require 
time in serious cases, but benefit will 
be derived from the use of AYER'S 
SARSAPARILLA more speedily than 
from anything else. 
for which like effects are 
MEDICINE falsely claimed, is ubun- 
dant inthe market, under many names, 
Sut the only preparation that has stood 
the test of time, and proved worthy of 
the world’s confidence, is 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 
PREPA RED BY 


Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


Sold by all dru¢gists: Price 1; 
six bottles for 35, 





Dr. LUTZE’S 
“SPECIFIC FOR WOMEN” 





Instantly relieves and speedily cures all 


| delicate and troublesoine affections peculiar 


| to ladies, 
f) best | 


Highly endorsed by physicians 
who mnake a specialty of such diseases in 
“Hospitals for Women,” and in large cities, 
This wonderful gynecian remedy is put up 
in granules, in a concentrated form. Each 
bottle represents the medical virtue of a 


| pint of the decoction—and can be kept with- 


Inventor of the celebrated GOSSAMER VEN, | 


TILATING WIG and ELASTIC BAZD 


TOUPEES. 

Instructions to enable Ladies and Gentlemen 
Measure their own heads with accuracy : 

, FOR WiGs, INCHES. TOUPEES AND SCALPS, 
No.1, The round of the | INCHES. 


\o 


2 nead, No. 1. From forehead back 
No. 2. From forehead as far as bald, 

_ over the headto neck, | No. 2. Over forehead as 
No. 3, From ear tu eur far as required, 

over the top. No. 3. Over the crown of 
No. 4. From ear to ear | the head. 
round the forehead, — | , 

He has always ready for sale a splendid Stock of 
Gents’ Wigs, ‘Toupees, Ladies’ Wigs, Half Wigs, 
Frizettes, Braids, Curls, ete., beautifully manuface 
“ured, and as cheap as any establishment in the 
Union, Letters from any part of the world wil. re- 
ceive attention. Z 

frivate rvoms for Dyeing Ladies’ and Gentlemen's 

al. 


30 DAYS’ TRIAL 


IX | YE iG | 
(BErOuE) (AFTER. ) 
RO-VOLTAIC BELT and other Evectnic 
APPLIANCES are sent on 3%) Days’ Trial TO 
EN ONLY, YOUNG OR OLD, who are suffer 
ng from Nervocrs Desmiry, Lost VITALITY. 
ASTING Weaxknreses, and all t disenses of & 
Personal Nature, resulting from Apvses and 
Orugen Causes. R8peedy relief and complete 
restoration to HearTa, Vicor and MaxnooD 
GuaRaxteep. Send at once for LTlustrated 
Pamphiet free. Address 


Voltaic Belt Co., Marshall. Mich. 


A Prize: 


F: 



















e aC tiy : x 

l helr f either sex e 
rivwhtaway than y * 
mes awalitthe workers abso- 


nev 


else in this world. rtu 


| eases of Women, 





iutely sure..At once address THUR & CO., Augusta, Me. | 


out loss of virtue a reasonable time. $2.00 
by mail, Address Bowen, Lutze & Co., 
1119 Girard St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


tar Dr. Lutze, Ex. U. 8. Ex. Surgeon, 
author of various monograms on the Dis 
treats female 
diseases exciusively, at office or by letter, 
Advice free. In writing for advice, address 
Dr. Lutze, care Bowen, Lutze & Co.,, 
1119 Girard St., Philadelpbia, Pa. 


OPIUM HABIT! 


ufferers from this pernicious habit will do well to write te DR. 
Pret of Quincy, Mieh., who basa world wide reputation for 
the cures he has made during the past twelve years. The main 
points to be communicated are the present state of health, length 
of t.me used, and present amount of drug used per week. Bank 
tarium Treatment when desired. Send for testim wuals trom 


leading physicians and representative men and weemen curet 
can secure perma 


Lady Agents orrcerner mee 
andg~'! salary selling Queen City 
Skirt and Rtocking Supporters, eta 
Samp e eu'fit Free. Adress Queen 
City Suspender Co., Ciacion ) 


T:% Lhe, Woh 


= 46 OVED CHES 


() 

OG bend for descriptio 
beg Woe s breed. Also Fow!ls 
"B. SILVER, CLEVELAN 4, U. 


etc., ete., 















5 
LOOM 


af a and six lat- 


~ rs all . 
5 Jest songs, 0c. J. 8. Pardee, 41) 7th Ave, N.Y 


THE SATURDAY EVENING 





POST. 


READ | 


I“wO 
GRAND 
OLHOGRAPHS 


MAGNIFICENT ART Works! 
COMPANION MASTERPIECES | 


“THE WHITE MOUNTAINS” 


----AND-.--- 


“THE YELLOWSTONE RIVER.” 


12X16 INCHES IN SIZE. 
% vr 
FOR 30 CENTS. 
Woe offer the readers of the Post at thirty cents in cash or postage stamps for the pair 


—costs of packing, tnailing etc., included, the two above-inentioned art-works, from the 
penci: of the famous American artist, Thomas Moran, 


"THE WHITE MOUNTAINS” depicts the glory of the Eastern Landscape. 
"THE YELLOWSTONE RIVER” depicts the glory of the West 


(2 THEY ARE NOT CHEAP CHROMOS. 4] 


It will be distinctly understood that these unique works of artare not cheap, gaudily- 
colored chromos, They are perfect imitations of the finest oil They 
have no resemblance whatever to the ordinary cheap chromos and colored lithographs 
now so coimninon; but are really SOLID WORKS OF ART, and cannot fail to so) ini press 
every lover of the beautiful, and every one who takes the least interest in HOUSEHOLD 
DECORATION, tor they would ornament any room, and lend grace to any wall, how- 
ever humle, 

“THE WHITE MOUNTAINS” represents a grand effect of 
landscape and is full of brooding storin, and the wild rugyedness of nature. 

“THE YELLOWSTONE RIVER?” is all sunshine, light, warinith and mellow. 
ness, hanging over the mystic stream and is an efficient contrast,yet a perfect companion 
to the other. 

No description could do therm full justice. We venture to say that finer specimens 
of the oleographic art have never been produced, while for cheapness they are unparelleled. 
The originals from which these pictures have been painted are valued at $25,000. The 
nutnber of copies is timited and we advise all those wishing a couple of pictures that ino 
every essential respect may be regarded an oil-paintings, to apply at once. 

Address, THE PHILADELPHIA OLEOGRAPH CO., 
726 Sansom St, Philadelphia, Pa. 








and water colors, 


misty mountain 


THIS 


ecedisvr LADIES’ WORK BOX Sent FREE to All! 


The accompanring Illustration represents, apon a greatly reduced ecale #% Fiegant 
Ladice’ Work Bex, made of fue polished Bbonieed wool, win & henutifa: Gen ge iu 
gilt upon the eure. the juterior bas separate compartments, and ia Murbelia puryie aud 
white. The Work Box istuppiied with a lock and rey, and contains @ pair of scissors. @ 
It ig a tere handsome aud desirabie 













silver-plated thimble, a neodie case ant @ tape needie 
Work Box, sndsomething that nolaty cau fall be delighted «ich. Wishing to greaciy 
fucrease the already jurge circulation of our charming |ilu-rrated Liverary and Pamuy 
paver, The Cric.ct on the Hearth, #) now mike the folowing unpar ‘lUeled offe 
Uvon rece: t ofou'y Forty-four Centa is postoge stameaws will arn The t rlewet 
on the Mearth /-r Siz Mantha. 114 torrery en’! ver wew '! aleageend F ree aad 
post-paid, the Elegant Ladica’ Work Rox, eid ve contents a above described 
Tes Caiceer ow THe Hesera jc & mommorh 16 ‘te columa Ulustrated paper, Billed 
with charming Serial and Khort Stories, Ske ches, Poems, Useful Knowledge, Games 
and Srories fur the Youog, Wit ond Humor, and everything Ww amure, entertale 
and instruct the whoe fan You will be 4rlichued with it, as weil oe 
with the velaable prem a we offer Kemember we ernd this 
aplendid Ladies’ Wors Bot free to all sending 44 cent* rae 
months’ subscription to our ps er. Last year we offered a Work Thoa as 
premium with our pa er, but it wasfar inferiog to the bea stant 
substantial bor we now offer. Thie Work Rox i+ mate of Bhon 2-1 wood 
beautifully polished, and they have been manafsctured ia Europe ape 
cially for as; it ia only by ordering @ teryiarge quentity that we have 
been enabied to precurethem ata price when pérmits af ta noe gire 
them free te ef months’ subscribereto var pepet. Five subscriptions sad 
Ove work teres will be sent for §i 14; therefore, by getting tour of your 
friends to send with sou, you Will seoure your own paper and premium free This rreat offer is meds solely to tntratnce cnr paper 
ke sAvantace of It atonce§ Satissaction guarantesd or money refunded Ae to OFF reliamili cher 1) New 
ork, of Wo (he Commercial Ageucies, Address, 8, MH, MOORE & ©0., Publishers, Nu. ww Yerk. 


¢ we refet to soy po 
27 Park Place, Ne 








hiladel pc 






LOOK! 40 BRAT FUL, EXTRA larg 
g Satin Fir ished, (1 ' (arca 
Mose Rose. Birds. Mot tows, & r 25 large 
I have a positive remedy fur the above disease; by its use nport:)d paneled Ch ¢ by aime of 
thousands of cases of the worst kind and of jong standing ~™ Tn packs andl) t(>old plat 
bave beencerr \ Indeed, so strong is My faith inita efcacy, Oot Neck ¢ ’ i J Charm,@1. Large 
that I willeeng TWO bot £4 FREER, together with « VAl- strated Pr , e with . . 
UABLE TREAT 'E on thied sense, 00.08 —, & 5 kA FORD . a at 1’ Conn 
re add Da. T. &. BLA » 481 Fear = , Arr 5 
ee eee = DOOCCOHOCCOCCILOCRE 
KO’ IMPROVED HOOT BEER 
: ‘OR 40 
IRES 83.40 FOR Cc. 
* , 
. s+ se 
«le 
“ . egrn's es a 
‘TRE CURE ‘ . r ake Blithe a s ‘.. 
SS poor Dor. Kruse, Za likkoury 5 + bidcess J, D. MENMY, bos 147, BUVVALA, BW. Vo 
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Uguoud while the 
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Ladies’ Department. 


FASHION CHAT. 
VASHION does not, as has hitherto been 


4 the favor one 


case at we ry senseon, 
kind of silk fabric exclusively. 
Silke of all stvies are fashionable this 


suiminer: the pretty taffetas, or thin, black, 
sinooth silks, are as much favored as thick, 
dull failles: and satins, if not as inueb in 
vogue as twoor three years sinee, still ap 
its own 
genuine the soft, 
dull look of what bas been called merveili- 


many costumes, either in 
or with 


pear in 
lustrous sheen, 


eux. 
Ribbed 

well-known 

covite we tnust aad this Summer Vietlorieux 


the rage; to the 
and Otteriman Mus 


silks all 
Sicilienne 


are 


—a new kind of silk rep. 
Armure is as anuch a favorite as ever; 

and as for brocaded silks, their 

legion, and to enuuierate ali their patterns 


nAatiae 1s 


would be an impossthle task. 

Pekin appears ino inany combinations of 
all Indian silks are freely 
employed for surminer t nilets. 

The general shape of draped skirts re 
Kivies; the 


costumes, and 


mains divided into two distinet 
skirt more than ever clinging over the lips, 
inside at Lack, not with 


into the material, which spoil 


tightened the 
strings run 


the tabrie, but With two rows of elastic rib 


bon, very wide, fastened with safety pins, 
The second tiiet in shirt Whiel is 
pleated, and fully ct ‘ped over the lips 


front and back. 

So, the tiyht-titting 
points, gracetul, and taking the waist look 
slighter, is the acee pled ris ilof the blouse- 
bodice, draped over the chest, verv becom- 


bodies with 


ayaln 


ing also, and which requires to be made of 


some light, soft tiaterial, such as Vellingy, 
crape, surah, or tuslin, 

Either shape must be clisen according to 
the stvle of one’s tizure. 

The jacket bodice opening over a tight- 
The jacket 
at the top, 


fittings Vest in also fashionable. 
button only 

then 

a yood deal below the 


is fastened by one 
and the fronts are 
side, coming down 
waist. 

Ina good many of the latest models for 
potted drapery at the 


slanted offon each 


Butter Lolets the 
back is quite done away with, and replaced 
by an extra width pleated in deep, hollow 
pleats, falling down to the foot of the skirt, 
This fortus «4 pleasant chanye from the ever- 
draperies which for the 
upon all 


lasting pulls and 
lust ten years have 
dresses, 

A pretty dress of dark green and pink 
shot place silk is made thus: The back is 
pleated all the way down from the waist; 
this pleated part is edged on each side with 
a band of dark yvreen Ottoman velvet; the 
front skirt is quite plain, all but a narrow 


been seen 


fluting which goes all round the foot of the 


dress, 


There isa tablier slightly pleated across | 


bodies has a 


the front part. The 
and = is 


private 


square basque, triumimned in front 
with a plastron of the same material gauged 
in at the neck and waist, 

Another style of dress without any sort of 
puffing isthe open redingote, An elegant 
modet of this stvle is) of ribbed Ottoman 
silk, with a pattern brocaded in velvet. 
The bodice is perfectly tight-fitting, but- 
toned straight middle and 
finished at the neck with a narrow turned- 
extra width is let in at the 
form five double 


down ihe 
up collar; an 
back of the waist 80 as Lo 
hollow pleats; the sides and 
fectly plain; the fonts 
show the underskirt; the sleeves are quite 
tight. 

This redingote comes down within a few 


fronts are per- 


retnain Open to 


inches of the edye of 
underskirt is light silk, 
surah or taffetas, either plain or shot; it is 
trimmed with very Slightly gathered 
founces cut out in stall seallops at the 
edge, or else it is pleated either ail the way 
down or across, for both styles of pleats are 
fashionable. 

The pleats most 
those which 
dion, and which are very finely but deeply 


made of some 


in vogue, however are 


are cailed here plisses accor- 


pleated, forming a pretty rustle at the 
slightest touch. 
These pleats are expecially effective in 


of two colors; sorrel- 
d-yold 
rite 


seft glace silks shot 
green and rose color, 
dark blue or bronuz, 
tions of ooloring. 
The newest surmimer wraps are 


and ol and 


are {a\ coin bina- 


extremely 


handsome aud excite pre uiration. 
They are sinall bul very r nd are 
c epost } ir nateriais, 

The wmost distinguished are tivured 
velvet grenadine, enriched with a yreat 
deal of highly effective bead embroidery, 


and lined with the pretty new shot silks in 
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sof colors, gold and brown, gold and pink, 


reby and gray, bronze and dark red, and 
others, 

They are on 
have long square ends in 


back, but 
some of 


the 
front, 


very short 


them are of exagyerated lenyth; but these 


are only suited to very tall and distin- 


guished-looking women. 
As the season advances beaded lace, and 
wled, but tined with eol- 


richer lace mot be 


| ored silk or unlined, as preferred, will take 


| the place of the grenadine garinents, which, 


1 by rys 


however, will be well worn all suimuiner. 

There isa great diversity of lovely little 
capes and mantles of lace, ruffed and plain, 
embroidered and beaded, 

The 
pliques of fine satin finished silk, outlined 
with silk cord upon net, is used lined and 
uniined : bat it is rather stiff looking, and 


does not tmake graceful garments, only ef- 


bseurial 


fective ones, which, as a rule should be 
srnall, 
The free use ev! piece lace, and of lace 
over thin Suggests many 
ways by which a little mantle can 
be coustructed at not Very preat cost. 
The new beaded 
in black, 
| and the lining costs little, so that 
j now be without an eleyant simall wrap, 


dresses silks, 


dressy 


laces tn colors and also 
are comparatively inexpensive, 
few need 


The pretty light biseait and brown cloth 


mantics, embroidered in two tones of the 


and not beaded, are 


not cheap, and not 


samme color, unlined, 


very neat and ladviike, 


latall so easy to find as tore showy ones, 
They have no seatmin the baek, and are 
| sloped and gracefully rounded below’ the 


line of the waist, 


| ‘The new long raps are tight-fitting redin- 


j gotes wilh full fronts and ribbons 


tied low 
in front below the fall of the plastron. In 


fine soft gray, speckled tushroom shades 


fand biseait eloth they make ehariming 
tourisis coats, but for a long journey the 


| ribbon is Deller exchanyed for a broad 
leather belt. 
Perhaps all 


things considered there is 


something also of weariness among women 


themselves of “bigh novelty,” and a de- 


; Sire tS return to quiet and peaceful ways— 
fora tiine at least. 
This is what it looks like, 


there a yreat revival of 


for not only is 

colton fabrics—of 
musiins and Cham- 
but there isa quiet acceptance and 


ginghams and lawns, 


preference for the stumplest of recent styles, 


and au adoption of soft shades and neutrat 


the underskirt; this 


tints, quite in 
and 
be 


harinony with the general 
tnoderate tone of attire. It 
not understood, however, that 
every one walks in Qluaker gray, athougb 
that is really a very fashionable color, 

There are many beautifal styles and 
toilets to be seen, and much that is very 
pretty and effective, that is not costly. 

The stimulus given to piece and trim- 
ming lace by its production 
good and Varied styles, tints, patterns, and 
itsell anew depart 
ure in fashion, ang popularized much that 
been deemed unattainable 


modest 


ritist 


colors, has of created 


has heretofore 
except by the wealthy. 

White and 
embroidered laces the styles in which 
there the activity ; 
inenuse jurpulse bas been given 


cream-colored Oriental 
are 
tehost but an done 
to imitated 


Mechlin, Brussels, and 


are 


real laces, such as 
Chantilly, by the excellence of the copies 
produced at very low prices, 

These manufactured in wide, 
handsome  flouneing, used either 
Nouneces or drapery, a8 low as $2) per yard. 
They are also produced in graded widths 
for costumes at OV 75 cents, and $1 
per yard, and in tints, in Oriental styles, 


laces are 


for 


eents, 


' vard, 
The embroidered lace is somewhat 
| higher. 
} Itis use’ in sealloped rowa, rather than 
ruffles, as over-laying for wool, as well as 


| eotton and linen, and enriches nun’s-veil- 


ing, albatross cloth, delieate challys, and | 


| 
| plain batistes, and satines in biscuit and al- 
} mond tints, as well as pale pinks, blues, 
and creams, 

All the leading designs of the season are 
in plain) goods covered by lace, or lace or 
| gauze embroidery. 





Fireside Chat. 
SOME NOVELTIES IN WORK, 





myuik NEEDLEWORK of the present | 


dav, Whatever Its short-cominyes tay 

be, decidedly alins at practical uselul- 
ness; and a good needlewoman can searce) \ 
ugly beime if be in the least 
industrious. And the readers 


have an she 


degree 


CHE Posr will, 1 feel sure, be ur { ‘ 
fsome of the mauv thor ipplicat 4 

w“ kK Ww | 1 ( iif i iN “ 

I not ther ~ “ , 
experiin t paimelle ‘ 

sl igs tiy stutled, and covered with a, 

green Veivet, On Which Was a desiy f 


l i¢ 


flowers in greyish greens at sri] 
} browns, leaving bata little of the material! 


lace, which consists of ap- 


in sO many | 


| 
and 


of very fair quality, at 25, 00, and 75 cenisa | 


EVENING POST. 








| . 
to be seen between, and entirely outlined | 


in gold threads, the edge meeting the wood 
being detined by a row of brass-headed 
nails; alow black chair had the seat cov- 
ered with ruby velvet, on whieh were two 
dises of embroidery also outlined in gold, 
gold spiders and their webs on the outside, 
a rosewood chair being treated after a siini- 
larmanner in terracotta cloth and gold 
| cord, 

They were very ornamental. The cush- 
ions on the back and seat of a large wicker 
armchair were covered with terra-cotta 
serge, worked all over the outline witha 
design of ebrysanthemums and leaves, on 
dark reds and shaded greens. This same 
pattern, in different coloring, had found its 
way loa green serge tablecloth covering it 
entirely. ; 

A very comfortable club chair, with cin- 
namon velvet, bad a band across the top 





(Correspondence. 


N. G.—We cannot furnish the Post, so 
far back as 1869, 


OLD SUBSCRIBER.—We would take it 
that the recipe refers to pulverized charcoal. We have 
not the copy on band and cannot tell for certain. 


P. S.—A creole is a person born in the 
West Indies or South America, of European parents, 
The name is often erroneously applied to parents of 
nixed white and black pareitage. The offspring of 
a pure white and a pure black is a mulatto. 


J. D.—Columbus was first. It was on his 
first voyage, in 1494, thathe discovered the mouths 
of the Orinoco and landed at Para. Amerigo Ves- 
pucel, with the expedition of Admiral Hojeda, 


, reached the same spot about the end of June of the 


and on either arm, of a conventional border 


of gold cord, 

‘There is a large choice in tablecloths. 
One in serge buttonholed round the edge 
after the manner of the old-fashioned 

| blankets, bad = sprays of daffodils and 
leaves, Which looked as though they were 
growing upwards from: the edge. 

Jute velvet is a material which is well 
adapted to tablecloths—firm, well wearing, 

| and of good appearance. 

| A border to this was made of well-woven 
house tlannel, covered all over with a de- 
sign in owtiine of leaves and flowers, the 
creainy ground contrasting well with the 
olive tone of the velvet. 

; Anolive green serge cloth was scattered 
lover with flowers in silk. 

Puere were inany new ideas in curtains. 
A pair of blue serge had double applique 
bands top and bottom of a darker tone, 
worked in a conventional seroll of cream 


and indefinite greens, within the double 
line being conventionalised blooms, with 
sOIne SIX petals, appliqued in the same 


darker tone, and embroidered in crewels, 
Rapid work this, and artistic, 
Wide strips of satin sheeting and bro- 
| eaded velvet formed some other bandsome- 
looking curtains, a conventionalised flower 
in aseroll of exactly the same tone as the 
sheeting, and worked in outline, bordering 
he Velvet. 
| The suciety makes a specialite of fine 
| tapestry imateriais for curtains and 
| portieres, 
A Henry Deux design, with a dark blue 
} ground, had detached sprays of flowers ap- 


parently copied from some old tapestry, 
both in design and eolor, 
A cream ground showed large bold 


| flower patterns in brown, outlined in gold; 
iwhile a novelty, the pattern, specially 

made for the society, was a soft silky stuff, 
| ammixture of silk and cotton, alike on both 
| sides, the one I sawa greyish blue and 
i white, while another showed a well-cover- 

ing floral design, like some of the hang- 

ings at the Trianon, the blooms not conven- 
) ionalised and true to nature, 

The brocaded jute velvet is aiso eimn- 
ployed for curtains, 
|; Sereeus are always an acceptable present. 
Some low three-fold ones, with reversible 
hinges mmade in dark wood, had three tiny 
embroidered searves slipped the woodwork 
and movable at pleasure, 

Those ] saw were made of coarso linen, 
fringed and. richly embroidered in- silk, 
very portable pieces of work for a good 
embroldress, 

The tea screen, with its shelf for cups, so 
suggestive of cosy comfort, is not new, 
but displays many new applications of 
needlework. 

A curtain sereen was a mere brass stand, 
on the upper bar of which were rings, to 
which adark satin sheeting curtain with 

embroidery and tringe was attached, 

Three betutiful screen paneis showed 
red magnolias on a pale serge ground, and 
others chrysanthemuims, on ared ground 
outiined in gold, then a double row round 
the pattern. 

Undyed velveteen had been applied to 
screens, cushions, and other purposes, and 
formed a good ground to floral and conven- 
tionalised patterns, 

The great feature in work at the present 
| tine ds the grounding. 

j; Iwas shown a handsome quilt and bed 

curtains, with a big floral pattern in out- 
line, a reproduction of a tine old brocade, 
with a yellow honeyeomb tor the back- 
, ground, and darnings and diapers appeared 
In other specimens, 

Canvas work comes back to usin anew 
| forin illustrated in a strip fora bell pull. 

The pattern a flat flower, was ina tent 
stitch, as ajso the foliage; the ground a 
diaper etheet produced on the canvas, 

The newest d'ovleys are of fine linen, 
thost elaborately wrought; some in the 
tussore or vegetable silk, so happy in col- 


| 


next year, 


LONG ISLAND.—We know of no better 


book for moral training of children than the **Bible.** 


Let them read it Judiciously under your care, and 


| insist so far as possible in their carrying out their pre- 


cepts, meanwhile making sure that you practice them 
yourself, This latter attentioa, by the way, will do 
inore towards moral culture than all the books or 
precepts ever printed, 


“‘Teppy.—You did not do wrong to read 
the inscription on the fly-leaf of the book you found 
on the young lady's table. Whena person leaves a 
book on the parlor table, where visitors are in habit 
sitting, it is fair to infer that there would be no im- 


| propriety in lookiag at it or in reading anything that 


| may bea tlouimy polut of view also, 


might be found either printed or written in it, unless 
one had personal notice to the contrary, 


NERVOUS.—The cure of nervousness is 
not the work of aday, nor a week. Months must 
sometimes elapse before the process is complete: and 
much depends on the patient himself. The most, if 
notthe only, eMelent inode of cure is by strengthen- 
ing the constitution, Invigorating the mind, and re- 
storing the health, both physical and mental; and 
that is by the aid of proper medicine and attention to 
diet at the same time, 


| CONSTANCE.—The difference between a 
| 6btepmotherand a mother-in-law is this, that the first 


named has marred your father, whom we will sup- 
pose to have been a widower, and has, so to speak, 
stepped into vour mother’s shoes, A mother-in-law 


is the mother of your husband, that elther is now or 
| is to be in the future, and whom it is most probable 
| you will not care to see very often, Men dislike mo- 
ther-in-law, as a rule, 


SABINE.—Terra-cotta is an Italian term 
signifying baked clay. Itis applled chiefly, if not 
altoyether, to manufactures of brick-earth 4 for 
ornamental purposes, especially used 
architecturally, Formerly, it was not uncommon in 
Great Britain, particularly about the beginning of 
the cighteenth century ; but after the reign of Queen 
Anne it was discontinued, and was scarcely ever used 
until within the last twelve years, 


J. E.-—For a young man of eighteen to 
engage himself to a lady of twenty-eight, is, at the 
first glance of the matter, a proceeding that cannot 
be advised, The disparity of age is yreat, and is 
also entirely on the wrong side, Besides, at your 
age, youths always look upon the roseate aspect of 
love-affairs, and will scarcely be persuaded that there 
Butif you wait 
a couple of years and then feel that your love is as 
strong as ever, by all means marry the object of so 
sincere an affection, 


AMELIA.—You have made a mistake and 
acted foolishly, and now the proper course for you to 
pursue is towrite tothe gentleman, frankly telling 
hin the truth, and he will mothe likely 10 wish to 
hold vou to your engagement. Your mistake is to be 
regretted for your own sake as well as for your 
lover's. If you ever dowarry, how can you help 


used 


those pow 


having some recollection of how vou ehanyged once, 
‘ 


and some fears that vou may clhanve ayain when it is 
too late to draw back, ane when your change may in- 
volve pain to yourself and others? 


BaR.—It would be quite proper fora lady 
when walking with a ventleman, to bow toa gentle- 
man friend unknown to her companion; and the 
stine would hold good with regard to the gentleman's 
bowing toa lady trlend unknown to his companion, 
Ifayentloman should offer a lady his arm, over 
whom he was aolding au umbrella ina shower of 
rain, and she should decline to take it, he would have 
no just cause of offence. His holding she umbrella 
over her would give hin no right to expect any con- 


| descension on her part that would involve a sacritice 
; of her sense of provriety, 


|} thata hawk will fly not less than 


_oring, and so durable; these mostly flower , 


| Sprays. 
Some more elaborate ones were worked 

entirely in gcld-colored siik, with bands of 
| drawn threads, the centre square formed 
| thereby, belag worked in a yreat variety 
| of Stitches, and wlimost hiding the «material, 
} 4 border equaily elaborately wrought ecom- 
jing between the drawn thread work. 
|} kxceptin the designs, I did not see any- 
thing very new in chairbacks, 

Onatine linen one a design of chrysan- 
themunis and leaves, with a darned ground 
had much artistic beauty. 


Chrysanthemuuis are in fashion just 
now, 
A very beautifal frieze displayed whit 
sonared ground for the soelety does 
. york, | ' 
“ » iT st i WS Si is 
Some jue and vy 
ii 
a 2. — 


Hx is rich who is voor enough to be gen- 
} erous, 





Birp-FANCIER.—It has ealeulated 


hundred and 
Major Cartwright, on the coast 


heen 
anne 
fifty miles an hour, 


of Labrador, found by repeated observations that 
the flight of an eider duck was atthe rate of ninety 
milesan hour. The flight of the common erow is 
nearly twenty-five miles an hows and Spallanzini 
found thatofthe swallow to be about ninety-two 
miles, while ne conjectures that the rapidity of the 


swittis nearly three times greater. A faleon belong- 
ing toHenry IV. of France, flew from Fontainebleau 
to Malta in les# than twenty-four hours, the distance 
being one thousand three hundred and fifty. miles: 
and itis probable that lis Might was about “seventy- 
five miles an hour, as such birds fy in the Gaytiine 
only. 


L. C,—(1.) Send on the particular dates 
you require and we will try and furnish them, (2.) It 
isquite rightand proper to so stop for afew minutes 
and talk. The right to withdraw or drop a conversa- 
tion, rests with the lady, asa rule, under such cir- 
cumstances, There is no need of formality however. 
If the talk commences to slacken, itis growing late, 
or chilly, either party may simply express the neces- 
sity of parting. Asa mere matter of sentiment, on 
the ground that the loved one’s voice is music, most 
young men would, no doubt, preieyy her ‘*good 
night’? tocome last. (3.) You write like an extreme- 
ly sensible and good gil. For vou, wedo not think 
sixteen would be toe early for company, although it 
might be fora That is atsuch gath- 
erings where you 


‘‘steady beau, ** 


you meet, be might accompany 


home, ete., while possessing none of the halt-exclu- 
sive rights of a **beau,** 4 We cannot give a bet- 
ter forin than that vou have used in writing about it. 
s pl t My peop jo notlike when I go to 
t ‘ ‘ My par 
\ 1a more ha t y 

iM ti : nor as 6 
nk la just Vet too young to get into 
t rheotic thaving steady company. Nothing more 
is? SSAry 5) We are always pleased to answer 
all questions, or give what advice we can, and wil 


be glad to hear from fuu, or others, at any time, 











